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BUTBRATVUBRB. 


STANZAS, FROM A LEGEND. 


BY THE REV. EDWIN HARSTON. 


A gentle Maiden walk’d alone within the deep green wood, 
And there she spied a fair white dove by savage hawks pursued ; 
‘** Now come to me, thou hunted dove,” the gentle maiden said, 
‘* And find a shelter in my arms, to hide thy beauteous head.” 
The yellow belted bee 
Was at work beneath the tree, 
And the woodruffe nodded lightly on the bed ! 








Then spake the Prince, where low he lay beneath the beechen tree, 
«« The maid that fain would save a bird will surely succour me.” 
He slowly turn’d his fainting limbs, and spake with mickle pain, 
And from his wounds the crimson blood came welling forth amain. 
And the cuckoo’s note was clear, 
With the belling of the deer, 
And the cushats sang their madrigals again. 


“Oh! for thy gentle pity’s sake, I pray thee to me bring 
A draught to quench my raging thirst from yonder forest spring— 
For truly I was here waylaid, and wounded, as ye see, 
All by his treachery that is my deadly enemy !” 
In the castle far away 
Shone the mellow evening ray, 
And the milky corn was green upon the lea. 


She brought him water from the burn, and held it to his lips, 

She led him down to the hollow tree that in the deep well dips; 

She pega: ated to her forest-home, and brought of her wheaten 

read, 

She spread him a couch of the tufted heath, to pillow his weary head. 
In the twilight, beetles flew 
Up 

Dimm’d 


ainst him—and the dew 
e stars that watch’d by night above his bed. 


‘Now who be ye, so rudely lodg’d, with face so fair and mild »” 
“ My father is ranger of all the wild wood, and I am his only child !” 
She tended him so patiently, ten summer weeks and three, 
Till the leaves were thick beneath her feet, when she came to the 
beechen tree. 
By the castle far away 
Did the lifted banner play, 
) And the russet corn was ripe upon the lea! 





A SCENE IN THE FENS. 


Lying imbedded in the green champaign 
That gives no shadows to thy silvery face, 
Set in the middle of a verdant plain, 

Only the clouds their forms upon thee trace ; 
No stedfast hills on thee reflected rest, 

Nor waver with the dimpling of thy breast. 


O, silent Mere! about whose marges spring 
Thick bulrushes, to hide the reed-bird’s nest ; 
Where the shy ousel dips her glossy wing, 
And, balanc’d in the water, takes her rest: 
While, under bending leaves, all gem-array’d, 
Bright dragon-flies lie panting in the shade. 


Warm, stilly place,—the sun-dew loves thee well, 
And the green sward comes creeping to thy brink: 
And poor-man’s weather-glass, and pimpernel, 
Lean down to thee their perfum’d heads, to drink ; 
And heavy with the weight of bees doth bend 
White clover, and beneath thy wave descend. 


Where does the scent of beanfields float so wide, 

At intervals returning on the air, 

As over mead and fen to thy lone side, 

To lose itself among thy zephyrs rare, 

With scents from hawthorn copse, and new-cut hay, 
And blooming orchards lying far away ? 


Thou hast thy sabbaths, when a deeper calm 
Descends upon thee, quiet Mere! and then 

The sound of ringing bells, thy peace to charm, 
From grey church towers comes far across the fen : 
And the light sigh, where grass and waters meet, 
Seems thy meek welcome to their visits sweet. 





SOCIAL STATISTICS ; 


OR, HINTS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF DIRECTORIES. 


We have long been struck by some remarkable deficiencies in the 
most complete works of this nature; and have only refrained, up to 
the present monient, from calling attention to them, in the hope that 
the authors themselves would have anticipated our observations, by 
pelunteering to supply the wants of which we complain. Indeed, from 

€ experience we have had for several years of the great value, for 





sex generally? A comprehensive directory ought surely to provide 
useful information for all classes and conditions of people, instead of 
aiming only to be of service in the counting-house, the shop, or the 
public office. In London, indeed, there is a ‘‘ Court Guide,” but it is 
nothing but a meagre repertory of names and abodes, not even giving 
the names of the Sovereigns of Europe, or treating the Londoners to an 
abridgment of their annals, as our more liberal almanac-makers have 
done from time immemorial. We do not quarrel with the number of 
| tables which have enriched our Dublin Directories, but only with their 
| partiality. We want a directory that will direct everybody, and not 
| merely merchants, attorneys, clerks, and housekeepers ; that will eome 
| home, not only to our business, but to our bosoms; that will be as 
| much in demand in the boudoir as in the bureau ; assist in other trans- 
| actions of life besides buying and selling, and be as indispensable toa 
——, young lady, for example, as to the gravest practical man. 
his brings us at once to a defect which we may as well notice here as 
anywhere elee, and which we hope Mr. Thom will remedy, in 1851-7 
Why should there not be a list of bachelove as well as a list of lawyers 
and physicians? To a young lady of business, or a practical mother, 
having young ladies on her hands, a catalogue of bachelors, with their 
residences, would be of the greatest interest and utility, particularly 
if it was accompanied by a table, arranged in columns, showing the 
age and the income of the parties, with a few observations upon their 
tastes, tempers, and dispositions. We shall give an example, with 
imaginary names and details, for Mr. Thom’s guidance next year :— 

















This is what we call “ useful knowledge ;” for how often do we culti- 
vate people with great pains, visit them, bow to them in the street, 
notice them in public places, and even sometimes make them little pre- 
sents, or send them boxes of game, all under the impression that their 
houses are desirable to dine at; when it turns out in the end that they 


either give no dinners at all (like the first house in the table,) 
or, like the fifth in the list, entertain a rabble twice a-year with dishes 
as cold as charity, and wine from the neighbouring grocer’s. Then, on 


the other hand, how many worthy people do we often neglect, and even 
snub in society, who have the highest claims upon our co ’ 
only that they labour under the disadvantage of having no public and 
authentic organ to record their hospitalities, and procure for them the 
respect they deserve. Take the second and the sixth mansions in the 
above table for examples. Only think how such houses would rise in 
reputation if Mr. Thom were to take the hint we now give, and enrich 
his volume with the statistics of good living. The scent of the dinners 
would not be long in spreading all over the town—the banquet of their 
dishes would be wafted on the wings of the wind to all points of the 

compass and, what is more, modest worth would be forced out of re- 

tirement ; the rose would no longer blush unseen, or the gem sparkle 

in unfathomed caves: all the world would know the peop e who have 

the good taste and the good feeling to feast their friends handsomely 
and frequently, and thus, as far as in them lies, promote the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number—performing 2 most important part 
of the “‘ whole duty of man.” 

It,is not for us to profess to instruct Mr. Thom how to obtain the 
equally curious and useful information necessary to form a complete 
directory to the city of Dublin, considered under a social and hospita- 
ble aspect ; but we may mention one or two sources of intell 
which occur to us. Returns might be obtained, without mach ex- 
pense, from the members of that admirable corps of respectable men 
in blue coats and white waistcoats, who officiate by day as Mercuries 
and Cerberuses to the public departments, and minister by night as 
supernumerary Ganymedes at the tables of people who give dinners. 
These respectable men, for such they are in every point of view, could 
indeed furnish much more information than mere lists of the houses 
where their convivial services are rendered ; the store of anecdote, the 
knowledge of character, necessarily accumulated by them in the course 
of their professional labours, must needs be very great; and a most 
agreeable companion to the almanac might be formed out of their note- 
books, if they take notes, as we trust they do. But, at all events, they 
might be called upon to make returns of those who employ them on fes- 
tive occasions, ee, end be most valu <=> - 

Another planwould be to use the metropolitan police for our purposes, 




















Name. Residences. Age. Estate. Remarks. 
Sir Smithson Smith, South Freder-|Middle} None in No-| <A good spec- 
Bart., (Of Novajick-st.—nocountry va Scotia, little| ulation, as his 
| Scotia.) seat known. anywhere else| wife would be 
| Lady Smithson 
} Smith. 
| Geo. Augustus Snaggs,| A  Boarding-| 33 Property in| Looking outfor 
Esq. house in the sub- the funds, ex-| a wife, and has 
urbs. pectationsfrom| no doubt that 
an uncle, &c. | his name alone 
, will get him a 
good one. 
Rebert Hunter Boozy,| Kildare-street ;} 35 Very good,} Fond of field 
Esq. cottage at the Cur- but much in-| sports and the 
ragh. cumbered. bottle—a_ very 
good = specula- 
tion. 
Patrick John Strutt] The houses of 40, or} Lookingfor a} His wife will 
Serutt, his relatives and| there- good place un-| be Mrs. Strutt 
wy friends. abouts} der | Govern-| Stratt. 
ment ;—when 
he ts one 
| will bewell off. 
| Driscoll O'Driscoll, Castle Driscoiu,) 45 or) Enough to] His hair very 
} in Co. Mayo. 50 say that he isa! black, but. sus- 


' proprietor in| pected to bea 


the Co. Mayo.| wig. Teeth ex- 
| cellent—by the 
| first | London 
dentist. 

| O. D. T. Tomkinson| Small house in} 32 Grossincome| A young lady 


might do worse 
than take pity 
upon him. 


Esq., Holles-st., cottage 


near Bray. 


large ; nett not 
considerable, 
but his father 
living, and he 
has an uncle in 
California. 
Chambers in Estate in his} Called to the 
Henrietta-street. head. bar, and is con- 
fident he will 
| 
| 


aw 


| Harry Lackland Bright, 
feq., 


bea judge ina 
few years. A 
lady wishing to 
be a judge's 
wife a 
well to think of 
him. 

















' A column might be added with advantage for the general health of 
' each individual ; and the table might be made highly useful to gentle- 
| men as well as to ladies, by setting forth the convivial habits of each 
| bachelor ; whether he is a dinner-giving sort of a man, or a dining-out 
| sort of aman; what clubs he belongs to, and where he was black- 
balled, if anywhere ; for there are always a multitude of independent 
| young men about town, to whom the acquaintance of bachelors of some 
standing in the world is a matter of great importance, pate they 
are thoroughly ‘‘ sans reproche,” and have the spirit and good-feeling 
| to give snug dinners to their young friends at their lodgings or hotels. 
} ith respect to dinners, indeed, we would propose a more extensive 
| improvement in our directory statistics. As there is nothing which 
| distinguishes one set of houses more from another in a great city, than 
the difference between their notions of hospitality, it would be highly 
advantageous, particularly to strangers visiting us, to be enabled to 
see at one view what houses give dinners, what houses give none, and 
to have the dinner-giving houses properly classified according to the 
relative merits and capacities of their several cooks, larders, and cel- 
lars. We suspect this information would interest many more people 
| than are interested by the prices of peas and beans, or the number of 
| madmen in the Richmond Lunatic Asylum. Such a table would take 
| something of the following model-form: (For obvious reasons we 
| leave blanks for the names of the streets, and numbers of the houses.) 
































are constantly, and most beneficially, employed to 
p-* oonel sone diaraniies statistical details all over the island. . The 
police are not so very busy watching, or catching thieves, that they 
might not also be required to observe and report upon the external 
phenomena which indicate the existence of a genial system of house- 
keeping. At anearly hour of the day who does not remark the boysof 
the poulterers, fish-mongers, and butchers, with baskets or trays, tra- 
versing their several beats, and dropping a turkey here, a pheasant 
there ; at one house a turbot andcouple of lobsters ; at another a had- 
dock, with oysters, and so on, until their loads are discha , and they 
are at leisure to play at Scotch-hop, or jump Jim Crow ‘for the rest of 
the day. Then, between six and seven in the evening, just as themoon 
is seen mounting over the chimneys, or Hesperus begins to twinkle 
through the chinks in the clouds, unobservant must he be of what is 
passing about him, who does not notice another interesting class of car- 
riers, the Segrentiog: of the confectioners and pastry-cooks, gliding 
through the dinner-giving quarters of the town, bearing ontheir heads, 
or under their arms, wooden boxes, inscribed “* Polson,’’ ‘ Doyle,” or 
** Giovanni,’ and containing all the devices and specious “ miracles” of 
patisserie—creams of all colours and flavours, the numerous species of 
the great genus, pudding ; in short, all that French fancy and Italian 
art, coming in aid of our native tastes (which, even in our second courses, 
has astrong tendency to the solid rather than the elegant), has invented 
for our superfluous eating. Now, what could be easier than for Mr. 
Thom to make an a with the commissioners of police, by 
which the police might be directed to note the houses where these several 
consignments of fish, flesh, fowl, or confectionary are deposited, with 
the actual amounts of the deposits in each case ? By this process, pur- 
sued say for a twelvemonth,we should have a very close approximation, 
indeed, to the relative merits of the Dublin houses during that 
and it is plain that the police might collect a still more exact 
information, by availing themselves of the facilities which t 


. 








ously have (and notoriously avail themselves of for their purpo- 
ses), of penetrating the areas of houses, and holding f ar 
with the cooks and other domestics, who, holdin keys of our safes 


and larders, are the very highest authorities whom information 
could be obtained. But there is still a third method which might be 
taken. and which we are disposed to prefer to either of the former, as 
being more ingenious and scientific. Indeed, the full i of it 
we reserve for a paper which we shall either read at the Royal Irish 
Academy, or request some friend to read for us at some reunion of the 
Statistical Society, where we have not the honour of figuring ourselves. 
We propose, then, to apply the thermometer to the purpose of the pro- 
phaed research, upon the obvious principle that, as the temperature of 
the kitchen increases with the quantity of good cheer cooked in it, the 
degrees of culinary heat must afford a faithful index to the degrees of 
hospitable fervour. We would employ a number of well-instructed 
young men, provided with most delicate instruments, to carry them all 
round the town, at a certain hour to be fixed by a careful determina- 
tion of the period of the day when the temperature of the kitchen 1s at 
the maximum, and we would enjoin them to record, with scrupulous 
accuracy, the tale told by the thermometer at each successive railing. 
This sort of Thermo-gastric Survey of Dublin (or,G astro-thermometric, 
if you please to call it so), would put the Ordnance Survey entirely out 
of countenance. Perhaps, as a rival undertaking, the best name of all 
for our project would be the Battery, meaning the Kitchen Battery, 
Survey ; but, there’s “ nothing in the name ;” the snbonntay advanta- 
ges of the plan proposed will, we hope and trust, recommend it to those 
whose interest, as well as duty, it must be to see it carried into execu- 
tion- The thermometers employed for the test of hospitality might be 
graduated, or, rather, the graduations marked as follows :— 

Splendid and frequent. 

Plain and generous. 

Very comfortable. 

Comfortable. 

Occasional and excellent. 

Occasional and tolerable. 

Seldom and indifferent. 

Seldom or never. 

Never. 


The mathematical instrument-makers would do well to have a stock 








pa practical purposes, of Mr. Thom’s publication, in particular ; 
oo 5 ane found that work steadily increasing in the quantity of its Houses. Dinners. Con.pany. Wine. Cooking. 
eae = the accuracy of its information, we confess that we 1) oquere od ° 7. i 0 
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of thermometers instantly manufactured upon this savoury principle. 
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would be a large demand for them, independently of the order 
which Mr. Thom would be sure to give for his Directory of 1851. Can 
a more agreeable philosophical recreation be imagined, than to ramble 
about the town on an evening, when one is unfortunately free from 
social engagements, and, pulling out our little pocket thermometer and 
note-book, make our grave observations upon the convivial tempera- 
tures of the houses of our friends and acquaintances’? A small teles- 
cope, of great penetrating power, might also be applied with advantage, 
to enable us to pry, in the spirit of scientific curiosity, into the inte- 
riors of kitchens, and witness, in detail, the working of that subter- 
raneous machinery by which, more than by any other moving power, 
the world is swayed and governed. But we refrain from offering more 
suggestions on this head at present. | 
ere is another hint, the social importance of which will be felt by 
thousands of readers. We would take care to have those houses in 
which the children come in after dinner, marked, or s¢igmatised, with 
an asterisk, as Roman Catholics are distinguished in the list of the 
rs. By this means, those who abhor, detest, and abjure the system 
of a post-prandial irruption of the little Goths and Visigoths of a 
family, would learn in what disorderly establishments so flagrant an 
abuse is permitted, and would be careful to avoid their ill-omened 
thresholds; while those, on the other hand, who take a barbarous satis- 
faction in the spectacle of juvenile gluttony, as some unquestionably 
do, would have the corresponding advantage of knowing where that 
pleasure is sure to form part of the entertainment. In the same way 
as we propose to have a Directory indicating the several degrees of ac- 
tivity fo the culinary department, that make such important distine- 
tions between one roof and another, we would also have a similar key 
to the relative attractions of houses, in point of general gaiety and fas- 
cination ; in fact we would have a key to the drawing-room as well as 
to the kitchen. A complete town-guide ought to inform us what 
houses are dull and morose—what cheerful and good-natured—what 
abound with buxom, handsome, agreeable women—what are inhabited 
by duennas, and ogresses—what by blue stockings—what by angelicel 
le—what by evangelical—in what saloons you are liable to be rid- 
tie to death—in what punned within an inch of your life—where you 
may do what you like—where you must do what other people like— 
where people have sense enough to talk nonsense occasionally—and 
where they are so nonsensical as to be always sensible and steady: we 
would have those musical houses distniguished with marks of honour 
where the music is the best of its kind—in which case a/one is music to 
be tolerated as a modeof entertaining company. As to those ‘‘ mansions 
of woe,” tenanted by the common herd of piano-thumping sisters, flute- 
playing brothers, and choruses of squalling cousins, we would invent 
some new note of warning to point them out, and include them in the 
same statistical return with those never-enough-to-be-execrated houses 
where the nursery fry come in with the jellies and creams. __ 

We have already stated how we would make our improved Directory 
eminently useful to young women, by a full and carefully-prepared 
list of bachelors, out of which a maiden must be very hard to be 

leased if she cannot select some Lothario to her fancy, hard as female 
fancy proverbially is to hit. Of course it would be only fair to givea 
corresponding catalogue of marriageable ladies, for the benefit of 
« Coelebs in Search of a Wife.” This part of our plan we should like to 
see executed with great pains and accuracy. A complete return of the 
girls of Dublin, with their several styles of beauty, their heights and 
other measurements, their talents and accomplishments, their airs, 
tempers, whims, caprices and propensities, their ranks and connections 
—and above all, their fortunes and expectations—would be an invalu- 
able guide to praetical young men, and well worth a host of Mr. Thom’s 
present tables of exports and imports, corn-averages, and bills of mor- 
tality. Such a return might be made upon a model like the follow- 
ing :— 








Style Con- Accomplish- 
Christian Name} Sirname. | of Beauty. Fortune. [T'emper.| nections. ments. 
Victoria ...)JBourke ...\Dutch. Uncertain. |Quick. Con- Punts and 


naught. | paints hand- 
screens. 





























toa large participation in the profits of the Directory for 1851, impro- 


ved, as it would be ensely, by the adoption of our suggestions, and 
obtaining an eno increase of circulation. But we could easily add 
to the rof hints. A list of bores, well classified, specifying 


their hauntsand modes of annoyance, and giving practical directions for 
either shunning them or extinguishing them, would be ten times as 
useful as the receipts given in the common publications for destroying 
mice and rats, or extirpating the far less vexations bores of the insect 
kingdom. A table like this would be most welcome :— 





Name. Species of Bore. Haunts. Directions, 








Fydgett (Francis} Miscellaneousand| Public places, Lec-| Keep him at a dis- 
John) universal. ture-Rooms, Meet-|tance, if you can ; if 
ings of Societies,/you cannot, beas sav- 
Levees, Vestries,}age tohim as possible. 
&c., wherever peo- 
le can go without 
invitation. 


Daubeny (Salvator) Artistic. Art-Union Exhi-| Whistle Lillibullero 
R) 


bitions, | Auctions,|and take snuff. 
Cranfield’s, &c. 
Cocker (Decimus} Statistical—price| Statistical Socie-} D——n hisfacts and 
Zero) of oats, tenant-right,lty, Record Offices,)c——d his figures. 
ke. Chamber of Com- 
erce, Custom- 
House, &e. 
Crofts (Don Pacifi-| Temperance and! Eccles-strect. Pitch him into the 
co peace. Liffey, and give him 


his bellyful of his fa- 
}vourite element. 
Kingstown Rail-| Throw him out, or 


Skeleton (Joseph| Famine and Cho- 
lera. Prospects andjway. jump out yourself. 


Thynne) 


[reland. 
Horrow (Triptole- Agricultural—| Sackville - street}! When he comes to 
mus) Green Crops, Gua- Agricultural Asso-|the — husbandry, 
no, Through Drain-|ciation. give him a dig. 


ing, Smith of Deans- 
town, and Mr. Bul- 
len, Spade Husband- 
Medical Hall. Congratulate him 
on his robust health 
and he will never 
speak to you more. 
Seedy (Peto Le} Solicitor-General] He appears to be} Lend him acouple 
Poer) for all manner offubiquitous. of guineas on his pri- 
Asylums, Hospitals, vate account, on the 
Institutions, and ob- Vicar of Wakefield's 
jects generally, not principle. 

forgetting himself. 


ry. 
Vigors (Hercules} Hypochondriac. 
‘Aeoverines 














We have only one more suggestion on the present occasion, and it 
relates to the commercial part of the directory, in which we think we 
have a valuable improvement to propose. We should like to see a 
classification of the shops of Dublin, which would enable us to distin- 
guish those illiberal and mercenary houses, which think more of the 
return of their capital than of the return of their customers, from the 
high-minded rin teat where the public accommodation is the 
first object, and their private profits a mere secondary consideration. 
It is obvious that nothing checks the operations of commerce, inter- 
feres with the easy, cordial, and frequent intercourse of buyer and 
seller, and degrades mercantile transactions into a mere sordid barter, 
so much, as the obstacles which many tradespeople throw in the way 
of the most willing customers, in the form of bills, and the system of 
stickling for money-payments; and it is equally clear that those who 
conduct business on the opposite plan (that of encouraging, not repel- 
ing their customers) act on the best possible principle for filling their 
shops with purchasers; and must, in fact, soon monopolise all business 
done in their respective lines, particularly if they are careful to be 
always provided with the very best articles to be procured from the 
manufacturers. A great fuss is made about bills in Chancery, and no 
doubt it would be a great public service to abridge and curtail them ; 
but for one person who is interested in the reform of bills of that kind, 
there are a thousand interested in reforming the equally prolix and 
disagreeable bills of merchants and tradesmen. After all, how few 
of us have anything to do with bills in Chancery; while who is there 
in the community who is not continually called upon to answer the bill 
of some wine-merchant, shoemaker, milliner, or tailor? Why, there 
are very few of those people who do not file a bill against us at least 
once in the twelvemonth; selecting, too, for that litigious and hostile 

















Jane Eleanor.{De Potts ...| Pale and Personal|Smooth| A great| Hums tunes 
sentiment allproperty — many in private. 
a poodle, cousinsin| Draws in 
and a tiara’ the coun-| chalk. The 
lof Irish dia- try. “ Pet Pig” in 
jmonds. the Amateur 
Exhibition is 
by her. 
Henrietta ...JOgle ..|/Florid andj|£1,000eon-|Change| The Innumerable. 
globular. jsols. able. Shabbies, 
and See- 
dies. 
Auricula | Primrose |Wan and|£500,and a! Dove- | Pastoral] Paintsflowers 
slight. geranium | like. jandrural]on satiu, and 
stand. writes lines 
on linnets 


and cowslips. 
Patty Maria ..|Parrott ...| Charming. A fortune in Anima-| Profes- |. Principally 
herself. ted. sional. | conversation. 
£3,000 (be-/Breezy| Great | Paints in oils 
lieve the jbut only|people(in] —see her pic- 
half of it. jazephyrjtheirown| ture of “ Ne- 
opinion.) | buchadnez- 
zarSmoking,” 
in the Ama- 
teur Exhibi- 
tion. 
MariaTheresa| Fitzdick-|A beauty. |Immaterial|Divine,} Official | Sings, plays, 
ens a (her mo-|and influ-] dances,paints, 
ther’s | ential. | talks, writes, 
report.) &c., &c.,pain- 
ted a Cenci, 
see it at the 
exhibition. 
Variously| Might |Puseyiti-| Chaunts Re- 


Myrtille ..| Skipworth igo 





Celestina |Spunner ...|Dumpy. 


Arachne stated,some|be bet-|cal. quiems, and 
say£10,000) ter, embroiders 
some might pulpit cush- 
£2,000. be ions. 
worse, 
Cecilia ..|Skylark ..../ Angular. Not much,|Squally|Musical. | Ut, Re, Sol, 
3 except a lot Di, Tol, Rol, 
of music, De, Rol. 
and a pipin / 
bulldneh. 


Augustus Con} Peabody |Colossal. Rents of} Even | Munici-| Madea mod- 


stantia a ouses on! and |pal. el of Peabody 
Peabody | sour. Terrace in 
terrace, rotten-wood, 
Rathmipes and a figure 


of Alderman 
Peabody in 
cheese. 


























There might be a separate table of widows, or they might be inclu- 
ded in the foregoing, under the general héading of ladies in want of 
husbands. The necessary information for this return would be obtain- 
ed with the utmost facility, for mothers would be only too glad to send 
in reports of the charms and accomplishments of their daughters, and 
the widows would be sure to give an account of themselves. With re- 
ary to drawing and painting, we would be far from insinuating that 

e ladies of Dublin, in getting up the Amateur Exhibition, were, in 
the least degree, influenced by a wish to advertise their several profi- 
ciencies with the brush and pencil ; but that exhibition has certainly had 
the desirable effect of disclosing the fascinating essors of an elegant 
and praiseworthy accomplishment. Sensible husbands will alweys 
encourage painting in their wives, provided they ‘none any other faces 
but their own. Designing with the pencil keeps the sex from designing 
in other ways, not so unobjectionable ; and, moreever, the domestic and 
sedentary nature of the occupation has a direct tendency to restrain 
them from gadding about town, and particularly from straying into 
Grafton-street, a thoroughfare to which husbands and fathers have a 
decided and most natural aversion. As in all probability the exhibition 
of amateur artists will, in due course of time, suggest the expediency 
of a like exhibition of amateur musicians, for the same or like charita- 
ble purposes, Mr. Thom will, probably, before the end of the present 
year possess ample materials for filling up the column devoted to female 
accomplishments in the proposed table. It will, then, be for the marry- 
ing men of Dublin to consider whether they ought not to take steps to 
divulge their own agreeable qualities and acquirements, and whether 
they ought not to follow the example set them at the Dublin Society, 
and secure some other public building, or enclosure, sufficiently spa- 
cious for the display of those gentlemanlike feats, exercises and accom- 
plishments by whie men, in search of wives, find favour in the eyes of 
women on the look out for husbands. 

We flatter ourselves that by this time we have established a fair claim 


proceeding the blessed season of Christmas, which might well suggest 
a more pacific and charitable line of conduct. But it is to be hoped, for 
the honour of human nature and the credit of commerce, that all shop- 
keepers are not equally sordid. We think the public ought to know 
what houses do business like Jews, and what like Christians ; in what 
houses there is always going on a dark, malignant system of entering 
and recording the smallest purchase made by their oldest and best 
friends, for the purpose of eking out an atrocious yearly bill; and in 
what, on the contrary, commercial dealings are divested altogether, or 
as much as possible, of the innumerable littlenesses, bitternesses, and 
dirtinesses inseparable from the transfer of money from hand to hand. 
There ought, therefore, to be lists of shops and warehouses, arranged 
according to the facilities and encouragements afforded to their custo- 
mers. The letter J to indicate the griping, mercenary, and Jewish 
system, and C to mark the liberal, civilised, and Christian method of 
transacting business. would be the simplest and most appropriate way 
of effecting the object. 

We have now done our duty, which is only to give hints, not to carry 
them into execution. We are not authors, makers, or publishers of di- 
rectories, like Mr. Thom. It is for him to decide whether he will take 
our advice in 1851, or again attempt to palm upon the public, asa 
complete townguide, a work so glaringly defective in the kind of infor- 
mation which men upon town stand most in need of, and without which 
a Dublin Directory is just about as useful to a Dublin woman as a di- 
rectory for Pekin or Constantinople. 





THE DRAMA OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


It is requested that the apparent staleness of the incideuts narrated may not prevent the 
reader perusing this clever sketch.— Ed. Alb. 


We call the French Revolution a Drama, giving to the term its sim- 
plest and most obvious definition. It is difficult to contemplate all the 
features of that unexpected and extraordinary event, and not to regard 
it as a dramatic masterpiece performed by the choicest artists to be found 
in Europe. Our friends across the Channel are without competitors in 
the histrionic line. They are born actors. French human nature is 
nature elevated and adorned by art. You see it everywhere—in the open 
streets, in the House of Parliament, in judicial halls, in the smallest 
boy, in the oldest graybeard, from the gamin to the Prime Minister. 
Life in Paris is anything but the jog-trot vegetating business of life in 
London. Here we push our way from the cradle to the grave, troubling 
our heads with no man’s business—not courting observation, not striving | 
for effect. There life isa romantic representation of existence, gra- 
tuitously offered for the edification or amusement of the world at large. 
Fence the unapproachable excellence of French vaudevilles, which are 
but so many daguerreotypes of national manners ; and hence also the 
insipidity of French tragedy, which, scorning to be natural, and stri- 
ving to be classical, neither satisfies the judgment nor grapples with 
the heart. Midway, however, between vaudeville and tragedy modern 
ingenuity has contrived a species of composition much more suited to 
the feverish times in which we live than either of the other two. They 
who have read Dumas and seen Lemaitre know the style. Grand inter- 
minable pieces, neither truthfully severe nor painfully familiar ; each 
act a tableau, each scene a romance ; the dramatis persona made up of 
the loftiest and the lowliest—Kings and Queens mingling with beggars 
and cui throats, the vilest jostling against the most heroic, deformity 
playing the foil to beauty, vice to innocence. Nowwe areina palace, 
now in a hovel ; now the great tumble down, and now the humble are 
uplifted ; now you quiver at a hair-breadth escape, now the dance ani- 
mates or the song soothes your much astonished spirit ; from first to last 
great effects, picturesque situations, unlooked for rencontres—endless 
excitement ! 

Such a piece historique is the Revolution of 1848 ; a play with entirely 
new scenes and decorations, and performed, we may truly say, by the 
whole strength of the company. No work of fiction coming from the 
pen of the prolific Dumas, opposed as the brilliant and seductive produc- 
tion may seem to probability. and nature, reads half so like a tale of 
purest fiction as the performance of which we speak. Incongruous as are 
the scenes, characters, and incidents which that dashing writer brings 
into his framework, the incongruity looks perfectly symmetrical by the 
side of the desperately conflicting and wonderfully opposite events that 
crowd into the drama under consideration. Dumas is the prince of in- 





ventors, but in the height of his audacity he has stopped short of the 


daring creation which the pen of simple truth has alone authority to 
write. In his wildest flights the novelist would never have conceived 
such a programme as that which history enables us to place before him. 
If it be not so, let the reader judge ! 

Our first scene is a palace; the period winter; the time morning: 
the weather cold and miserable. It is 10 o’clock, and the Kin of 
France with his wife and family are discovered at the breakfast table. 
A splendid begianing! Calmness is the prevailing expression of every 
countenance save one; the King’s daughter-in-law looks anxious and 
disturbed. Well she might be if the audience knew all. Light domes- 
tic talk, such as becomes princes and the gilded reo? that overhangs 
them, occupies the moments. You have never seen Royalty so near 
before ; sensible of its grandeur, you gaze in admiration an applaud 
the unaccustomed sight. Hush! Whilst the lacqueys dressed in goldand 
scarlet, move noiselessly about the room, awed by the presence which 
subdues all lookers-on, a noise is heard without. It becomes more 
audible by degrees. Suddenly the door flies open, and two men enter, 

aler than ghosts. They are Ministers of State. You learn the fact 
immediately, or from their haste and horror you would never have sus- 
pected it. They have news to communicate. Discontent prevails in 
the city; the populace are out; the Dragoons have surrendered their 
sabres, the soldiers their arms, within sight of the very apartment in 
which the King had just now enjoyed his meal and his daughter-in-law 
had looked so sad, The reader will note how rapidly the action goes 
on, how little time is lost. Whatisto be done? The King is heater. 
struck, hesitates for a moment, and then, urged by the Queen, in- 
stantly leaves the room. The Queen follows her husband with her 
eyes from the palace window. She sees him on horseback reviewing 
the National Guards. She has no fear, neither has he. What more? 
He returns, accompanied by the man whom, yesterday, to satisfy pub- 
lic clamour, he created Prime Minister. The Minister has power to 
save his master. You observe at a glance that he is far more anxious 
to save himself. He craves permission to resign. Permission ig 
granted, when a volley is heard close at their ears. What does it 
mean? This man will tell you who now enters. The King has a pen 
in his hand, with which he is about to appoint his new Prime Minister. 
‘* Sign not,” shouts the last comer—a man of the press, with the face 
of a student and the spirit of a soldier—‘‘Sign rather your own abdi- 
cation.” The situation is fine. The pen drops from the King’s fingers, 
the speaker takes it up, and quietly replaces it in the monarch’s hand, 
The audience is already touched. The poor King looks around him for 
advice; no one offers it; even the Prime Minister of yesterday is 
dumb; and in another instant the deed is done. The King has abdi- 
cated in favour of his grandson. Behind the scenes you hear sounds of 
tumult and disorder, and your heart is already beating for the issue. 
The King doffs his robes, places his sword upon the table, and, dressed 
as a private gentleman, is evidently anxious to depart. The Queen 
would fain meet the coming danger, but His Majesty has already or- 
dered the carriages. The horses are put to, but horses and groom are 
shot by the multitude. A broad path leads from the palace garden, 
and at the end of it a friendly hand has brought two hired coaches. 
** Let us go,” exclaims the Monarch, and leaning heavily upon the 
Queen, whose head is high and erect, he hurrieson. The coaches are 
reached ; the fugitives escape. They arriveat St. Cloud, at Versailles, 
but not to stay. On they go, and at half-past 11 o’clock at night they 
descend at Dreux. Atone in the morning they are joined by one of 
the King’s sons, who informs the unhappy pair that the claims of the 
grandson have been disregarded, and that a Republic has been deolared 
by the people of Paris. Itis enough. The King shaves off his whis- 
kers, puts on green spectacles, buries his face in a handkerchief, 
speaks English, and calls himself Smith. The wind is high, the coast 
daagerous, embarcation is out of the question at the moment, and be- 
fore an opportunity offers the rank of the runaways is discovered. 
Fortune, however, is with them; they escape er and put to sea. 
Protected by Heaven, they reach in safety the hospitable shores of 
England. ‘ i 

Meanwhile what has happened in Paris? The whole city has given 
way to a handful of rioters—men who meditated an émeute, and effect- 
ed, to their astonishment, an actual revolution. But two individuals 
upon the side of the King evinced a particle of courage, and these were 
women—his wife and his daughter-in-law already mentioned. The 
rest of the city were faithless to themselves as well as to the King. 
Princes, peers, soldiers, and statesmen were all sneaking in hiding- 
places whilst the capital was made over to the mercy of a few dozen 
incendiaries. The daughter-in-law seeing the King depart, carries 
her child to the Chamber of Deputies, and there with womanly courage 
and queenly dignity vindicates his rights. Her friends entreat her to 
withdraw. Firm in her purpose she does not movean inch She at- 
tempts to speak, but is interrupted; and he who interrupts is himself 
silenced by an armed mob that pours into the hall. The Duchess is 
forced away, and in that terrible extremity is separated from her child. 
But the sparrows of the earth are not forgotten. The child is seized 
by a rough hand, which is strong enough to strike but generous enough 
to save. The boy is brought to his mother, and mother and son pass 
from asylum to asylum, chased by sithes, sabres, and muskets, and 
worse than all, the bloody passions of an infuriated canaille. For 
four days they creep into hiding-places ; on the fifth day they are be- 
yond the frontier. Everybody is escaping at the same moment. There 
is the King’s eldest son pale and half naked, throwing aside his tinsel 
and putting on fustian, looking less than a man in his fear, trembling 
with emotion, and finally running like a madman for his life. There 
are your Ministers of European reputation and wisdom unapproach- 
able, bounding like antelopes, northwards, southwards, anywhere, any- 
where out of the city ; which they, and all the rest, give up to indis- 
criminate riot. And now the crowning point of our first tableau is 
near. The mob, masters of Paris, are sacking the Tuileries. The 
choicest movables are broken to atoms ; a group take the places which 
Royalty filled a moment ago at the breakfast table; that is a palpable 
hit, and brings down laughter on all sides ; others are in the wine cel- 
lar drinking themselves ten times drunk ; others, again, are in the 
Queen’s apartment, defiling that domestic sanctuary. Outside the pal- 
ace and on the top of it a flag is waved by a dozen men, whose shouts 
and shrieks invite hundreds, whom you see crawling and clambering 
up with no earthly object but immediately to slide down again. There 
is sentiment in all things. The apartments of the poor daughter-in- 
law are reached, but, strange to say, are respected in the midst of the; 
work of general destruction. Her children’s toys are not even touched 
the hat and whip of her dead husband are still sacred ; the books | she 
had been reading lie open, and they are not even closed. It is an inci- 
dent that cannot fail to elicit rounds of applause. And whilst anarchy 
and destruction prevail here, there is equal confusion and danger in 
the Chamber of Deputies. We have seen the mob forcing their way 
into that deliberative assembly. Everybody is now rushing to the tri- 
bune. Three speakers become marked from the rest; their names are 
Lamartine, Cremieux, and Ledru Rollin; they gain the popular ear 
and undertake to establish order—a superhuman responsibility! A 
Provisional Government is announced, named, and approved on the 

t. ‘To the Hotel de Ville!” exclaims one. “To the Hotel de 
ille!” respond a hundred; and amidst yells and hootings, cries of 
“« Vive la Republique !” ‘ Vive Lamartine!” ** A bas tout le monde! 
M. Lamartine sets out for that celebrated building, followed by a train 
made up of the dregs of a seething metropolis. In the middle of i 
shouting the curtain falls, and the first act torenipates. Search the 
dramatic ennals of the world for such another! 

It would not do to cram such action as this intoa whole play. They 
manage more artistically in Paris. Act the second enables us to col- 
lect our scattered senses and to breathe. Three days have elapsed 
since the piece commenced. We are now at the 27th of February, and 
as the curtain rises for the second time we behold the preparations of a 
fete. After the firing comes a divertissement. It is so in all great 
dramas The Republic is to be proclaimed, and the proclamation is to 
be made to music, with processions and all the properties usual in such 
cases—especially at Astley’s. Nothing, to speak honestly, can be more 
imposing than the exhibition. France is blessed with a Republic and 
the people are satisfied—that is to say, as satisfied as they can be with- 
out money and work. The mob in more senses than one has become its 
own master. At the same moment that it threw off its Monarch it got 
rid of its employers. ‘“ What ofthat? «The Republic owes bread and 
the provision of labour to all herchildren. She takes the solemn obli 
gation to provide it.” The question of work being ‘‘ of supreme impor- 
tance” a permanent commission is appointed to enable men to live with- 
out working at all. An original idea, not to be found, we believe, in 
any tragedy or farce. 

And now all goes merrily on. ‘ The high born are down ; the on! 
born are up; Jack is as good as his master; Liberty, Equality, an 
Fraternity are established; every man is to love his neighbour better 
than himself ; selfishness has been put out by an universal extinguisher ; 
a political millennium has been reached by one tremendous effort oa 
single day. A Government, indeed, is hard!y required for a peop!¢ 
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———S— : : i ; i le of a dance in a Garden, which was It is but fair to Mr. Whelks to remark on one curious fact in this 
hy dinpood to til elehneua and to Sind plonare in thecum; | freahing hinelf ith the tpetappenronce of the Demon'’” This “oe: | enveriaimment.. When the stuations were very strong ined, thay 
fort an well ming 6 = ~ sag wap banal and now a National As- | perhuman cause” (with black eyebrows slanting up into his temples, | were very like what some favourite situations in the Italian’ Opera 
potions a Governm ed. Ha Citizens far removed from des , | and red-foil cheek bones,) brought the Drop-Curtain down as we took | would be to a profoundly deaf spectator. The despair and madness at 
sembly 13 yee med with’ eir hands in their capacious pockets, to | possession of our Shower-Bath. — : the end of the first act, the business of the long hair, and the struggle 
walk about the -" liberty planted in their honour, and when tired of | It seemed, on the curtain’s going up again that Lady Hatton had sold | in the bridal chamber, wereas like the conventional passion of the 
aze upon sg tet thectse watalandn opened for their amusement. | herself to the Powers of Darkness, on very high terms, and was now | Italian singers, as the orchestra was unlike the opera band, or its “‘hur- 
that to turnin k s between the Minister of the Interior | overtaken by remorse, and by jealousy too; the latter passion be- | ries” unlike the music of the great composers. So do extremes meet ; 
Admirable scenes now take piace betwee : i ; iful L Rodolpha, ward to the king. It was | and sois there some hopetul congeniality between what will excite Mr. 
+e semissaries.” Perfect liberty being established, the latter are | ing excited by the beauti y ye 8 hat will Duch Dickens's H. 
and his by M. Ledru Roliin to proceed into the provinces and to in- | to urge Lady Hatton on to the murder of this young female (as well as Whelks, and what will rouse a Duchess.— Dickens's Household Words. 
enjoin ny people of France to elect such representatives as are | we could make out, but both we and Mr. Whelks found the incidents 
oe oe ie sight, under pain of his high displeasure; bribery, | complicated) that the Demon appeared “ once again in all his terrors a 
omen I and intimidation, old monarchical vices, having become | Lady Hatton had been leading a life of piety, but the Demon was not to PEACE CAMPAIGN’S OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 
— lican virtues under the new régime. Whilst the elections pro- | have his bargain declared off, in right of any such artifices, and now sy atiestien eee 
on. e are entertained with more fétes in the capital. As a proof of | offered a dagger for the destruction of Rodolpha. Lady Hatton hesita- 
ceed W ity, 300,000 soldiers, well armed, assemble in order to be review- | ting to accept this trifle from Tartarus, the Demon, for certain subtle ' CHAPTER LIII, 
ag 4 the sun gleams upon their bayonets voices innumerable fill | reasons of his own, proceeded to entertain her witha view of the} SB asnet House being deserted, and John having returned to his quar- 
ol, with praises of the Site, strangely called de la concorde. The | “gloomy court-yard of a convent,” and the apparitions of the “ Skele- | ters at the Castle, he was once more as lonely as at first coming. He 
the a f the elections are declared Lamartine the favourite child of | ton Monk,” and the “ King of Terrors.” Against these superhuman resumed his studies, his scribblings, and his solitary walks, and became 
results ution, is returned for 11 places. The poet, scholar, legislator, | causes, another superhuman cause, to wit, the ghost of Lady H.’s mo- | again an impatient victim of the barrack-master and the half-pay offi- 
the revo tr om idol. No doubt he will remain so. The august assem- | ther came into play, and greatly confounded the Powers of Darkness, | cer, and an object of interest to the benevolent old lady who lived be- 
har popes | upon the 4th of May. The Provisional Government have | by waving the *‘ sacred emblem” over the head of the else devoted Ro- | hind the poplars. 
wy seth ne do in a land of universul peace and brotherhood, that, on the | dolpha, and causing her to sink into the earth. Upon this the Demon, Amy’s frequent letters to him were almost entirely about her uncle, 
oe il, their most important labour is to decree that “ every re- | losing his temper, fiercely invited Lady Hatton to ‘ Be-old the tortures describing the effects, apparent and imagined, produced on Richard by 
= pba oe of the people shall wear a black coat, a white waistcoat | of the damned !” and straightway conveyed her to a “ grand and awful | the sight of the home he had last quitted as a boy, and the many dor- 
ee thrown back collar, black trousers, and a tri- coloured sash | view of Pandemonium, and Lake of Transparent Rolling Fire,” whereof, | mant recollections it must have called up. One thing rather diminish- 
with rs" with gold fringe.” Just before the representatives congregate and also of ‘* Prometheus chained, and the Vulture gnawing at his | eq Amy’s value as achronicler, viz. her deficiency in the dramatic 
— _ that there has been blodshed in Lyons, on the part of a few | liver,” Mr. Whelks was exceedingly derisive. . faculty. She imagined that events and situations must affect others ag 
we “1 fraternals more devoted to the Republic than to life; and under| The Demon still failing, even there, and still finding the ghost of the | they would herself, and could no more have looked at any incident 
qe ad of “ foreign intelligence,” in the daily papers, we ascertain | old lady greatly in his way, exclaimed that these vexations had such a | through Richard's spectacles than she could have flown. ange. A 
, the nephew of Napoleon Bonaparte, on the preceding 10th of April | remarkable effect upon his spirit as to ‘‘ sear his eyeballs,” and that he | her account was a mixture of what she saw on the surface, and what 
. —o walking up and down Regent-Street, London, dressed as a spe- | must go “‘ deeper down,” which he accordingly did. Hereupon it ap-} she imagined beneath it, so that John was obliged to put his own con- 
ai 1 constable, under the orders of Major Waller, captain of the divi- | peared that it was all a dream on Lady Hatton's part, and that she was | struction on the descriptive passages, and to shut his eyes to Amy’s 
yo “No time ean be given to such trifles. The streets are lined with | newly married and uncommonly happy. This put an end to the incon- | face peeping over Richard’s shoulder. From her first letters he judged 
— : again, the Provisional Government have met, behind them are | gruous heap of nonsense, and set Mr. Whelks applauding mightily ; for, | that his uncle had shown very little emotion of any sort at being again 
the sombers of the National Assembly : trumpets and drums roar forth | except with the lake of transparent rolling fire (which was not half in- | among the scenes of his early life, which Amy ascribed to the depth of 
a martial strain The glory of republicanism is complete. On they | fernal enough for him), Mr. Whelks was infinitely contented with the | pig feelings, but John to insensibility predinesd by the numbing in- 
march to the hall of calm deliberation. How magnificent the scene upon | whole of the proceedings. f de fluence of the intervening portion of his ife. By and by, however, she 
which the curtain closes! Ten thousand people, every week, all the year round, are estimated | began to describe him as showing at intervals an awakening interest in 
To be concluded next week. to attend this place of amusement. If it were closed to-morrow—if the scenes, and recalling incidents connected with them; and as his 
there were fifty such, and they were all closed to-morrow—the only | health continued to fail, these instances of feeling were multiplied. 
result would be to cause a to 7. quay and whe sgn. age = Still, notwithetanding these, and his evident affection for Amy, John 
Tan ay x ° . is now publicly done; to render the harm of it much greater, and t0 | perceived that Richard, though softened by illness, was still the uncom- 
THE AMUSEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE. exhibit the capgrastive power of the law in an oppressive and partial poame es character he had always known him. 
Mr. Whelks being much in the habit of recreating himself at a class | jignt. The people who now resort here, wi// be amused somewhere. It/ Meantime our hero being perforce, for want of occupation, a contem- 
of theatres called ‘+ Saloons,” we repaired to one of these, not long ago, | js of no use to blink that fact, or to make pretences to the contrary. | plative man, had betaken himself to what the great master of the art 
on a Monday evening ; Monday being a great holiday-night with Mr. | We had far better apply ourselves to improving the character of their | piscatorial calls ‘* the contemplative man’s recreation.” One day he 
Whelks and his friends. , Rha amusement. It would not be exscting much, or exacting anything very | had wandered with his fishing-rod up the stream that skirted the 
The Saloon in question is the largest in London (that which is known | gifficult, to require that the pieces represented in these Theatres | Basnet estate, and, lured on by the sport, found himself in the path 
as The Eagle, in the City Road, should be excepted from the generic | should have, at least, a good, plain, healthy purpose in them. j where his final interview with Eleanor had taken place. It was the ‘ 
term, as not presenting by any means the same class ofentertainment,) | [') the end that our experiences might not be supposed to be partial | first time he had ventured there since, and he found the recollections 
and is situate not far from Shoreditch Church. It announces “ The | oy unfortunate, we went, the very next night, to the Theatre where we | called up by each step so painful, that he was glad to hurry on till past 
People’s Theatre,” as its second name. The prices of admission are, | saw May MorninaG, and found Mr. Whelks engaged in the studyofan| the ford. Whether it was that his awakened memory had distracted 
to the boxes, a shilling; to the pit, sixpence; to the lower gallery four- « Original old English Domestic and Romantic Drama,” called “« Eva | his attention from the gentle art, or the day came out too bright, or 
pence ; to the upper gallery and back seats, threepence. There is no | pe Berrayen,or THE Lapye or Lamapytue.” We proceed to develope | the fish wouldn't take, as they sometimes, with unaccountable perver- 
half-price. The opening piece on {this occasion was described in the | the incidents which gradually unfolded themselves to Mr. Whelks’s sity, will not, lure them as you will—or from what other cause, I know 
bills as “‘ the greatest hit of the season, the grand new legendary and | ynderstanding. ; . not; but the sport flagged, till shortly after noon, when he had gone 
traditionary drama, combining supernatural causes with material, ter- One Geoffrey Thornley the younger, on a certain fine morning, mar- | several miles, with little result, his wandering thoughts were recalled 
rific, and powerful effects.” Allthe queen's horses and all the queen’s | pied his father’s ward, Eva the betrayed, the Ladye of Lambythe. She to the fact that a fine trout had risen near him. 
men could not have drawn Mr. Whelks into the place like this descrip- | had become the betrayed, in right—or in wrong—of designing ope S| «A four-pounder, by Jove!” said John, quite himself again, as, with 
tion. Strengthened by lithographic representations of the principal | machinations; for that corrupt individual, knowing her to be under | dexterous hand, he dropt him a line ofinvitation. A second cast, when 
superhuman causes, combined with the most popular of the material, | promise of marriage to Walter More, a young mariner (of whom he was | the fly lit, like thistle-down, within a foot of his nose, produced a ripple 
terrific, and powerful effects, it became irresistible. Consequently, we | accustomed to make slighting mention as “ a minjon”), represented the | and a plunge—he was hooked. 
had already failed, once, in finding six square inches of room within | said More to be no more, and obtained the consent of the too trusting| The trout conducted himself as trout of that magnitude generally do 
the walls, to stand upon: and when we paid our money for a little stage | Eva to their immediate union. _. ., | under similar circumstances; rushing straight, swift, and steady, 
box, like a dry shower-bath, we did so in the midst of a stream of people | Now, it came to pass, by a singular coincidence, that on the identi-| while the rod bent in a semicircle ; then shooting yellow as a meteor 
who persisted in pay ing their s for other parts of the house in despite | ¢9) morning of the marriage, More came home, and was taking a walk | in the air, while gut and line twinkled and vibrated with the strain 
of the representations of the Money-taker that it was “* very full every- | about the scenes of his boyhood—a little faded since that time—when | like a guitar-string ; lying log-like, to collect his energies, and then, 
where.” , he rescued “Wilbert the Hunchback” from some very rough treatment. | away again with a fresh spirit in his push, and with difficulty diverted 
The outer avenues and passages of the People’s Theatre bore abun- | This misguided person, in return, immediately fell to abusing his pre- | from his purpose when euthing for the friendly shelter of a weed, where 
dant testimony to the fact of its being frequented by very dirty people. | Jeryer in round terms, giving him to understand that he (the preserved | he had plotted ere-while the destruction of many a hapless frog, and 
Within, the air was far from odoriferous. The place was crammed to | hated «« manerkind, wither two eckerceptions,” one of them being the | worm, and may-fly. At length, defeated at all points, he lay spent on 
excess, in all parts. Among the audience were a large number of boys deceiving Geoffrey, whose retainer he was, and for whom he felt an un-| the surface, with only sufficient power left to make faint remonstrance 
and youths, anda great many very young girls grown into bold women conquerable attachment ; the other, a relative, whom, in a similar re- | with his tail. 
before they had well ceased to be children. These last were the worst dundancy of emphasis, adapted to the requirements of Mr. Whelks, he John had been so absorbed in the struggle that he had scarce noticed 
features of the whole crowd, and were more prominent there than in| ealjed his ‘‘ assister.” This misanthrope also made the cold-blooded | footsteps approaching. The nm who Low near had lost his breath 
any other S0rt of public assembly that we know of, except at a public} geelaration. «There was a time, when I loved my fellow keretures till they | from the pace he came at, and wheezed excessively as, without prelimi- 
execution. There was no drink supplied, beyond the contents of the deserpised me. Now. I live only to witness man’s disergherace and nary or warning, he collared our hero. 
porter-can (magnified in its dimensions perhaps), which may be usually | woman's misery ?” In furtherance of this amiable purpose of existence,| «Stand off!” said John, glancing from the trout to his assailant, a 
seen traversing the galleries of the largest Theatres as well as the least, | he directed More to where the bridal procession was coming home from corpulent man in black, “or, by Jove, PI_——” 
and which was here seen everywhere. Huge ham-sandwiches, piled on | church, and Eva recognised More, and More reproached Eva, andthere ‘** Hold him fast, Jennings,” said a voice behind a neighbouring fence. 
trays like deals in a timber yard, were handed about for sale to the} was q great to-do, and a violent struggling. before certain social villa- | « Knock him down. Ill be with you—curse this gout—I’ll be with you 
hungry ; and there was no stint of oranges, cakes, brandy-balls, or other gers who were celebrating the event with morris-dances. Eva was | jn a second.” } 
similar refreshments. The Theatre was capacious, with a very large | borne off ina tearing condition, and the bill very truly observed that Jennings gallantly attempting to carry these directions into effect, 
capable stage, well lighted, well appointed, and managed in a business- | the end of that part of the business was ‘ despair and madness. John took his hand from the reel, and with as little exertion as possi- 
like, orderly manner in all respects: the performances had begun so Geoffrey, Geotfrey, why were you already married to another! Why | ple, for fear of discomposing the trout in his last moments, sent the fat 
early as a quarter past six, and had been then in progress for three- | could you not be true to your lawful wife Katherine, instead of desert- | man head over heels among the bushes. 7 
ba pn of an hour. : ‘ cited, | 2S ber» and leaving her to come tumbling into public-houses (on account | « Why, the scoundrel’s showing fight,” said the other voice, the pro- 
t was apparent here, as in the theatre we had previously visited, | of weakness) in search of you! You might have known what it would | prietor of which had now scrambled over the fence. ‘You infernal 
that one of the reasons of its great attraction was its being directly ad- | end in, Geoffrey Thornley ! You might have known that she would come oaching villain, I'll—eh—what ! why, God bless my soul, it’s young 
— to the mace ee in ¥ provision — for — soot of up to your house on your wedding day be her er ee in | Faunce!” 
and hearing. Instead of being put away in a dark gap in the roo! of | her pocket, determined to expose you. You might have known before- “« My dear General,” said John, recognising th . 
an immense building, as in our once National Theatres, they were here | hand, as you now very prado -¥ observe, that you would have “ but shengueberr, “Tl shake hands with om in pire des pere pert = 
in possession of eligible points of view, and thoroughly able to take in| one course to persue.” That course clearly is to wind your right hand | this trout first.” r 
the whole performance. Instead of being at a great disadvantage in | in Katherine's long hair, wrestle with her, stab her, throw down the| «Qf course you must. Jennings, run and get the landing-net; I 


comparison with the mass of the audience, they were here the audience, | pody behind the door (Cheers from Mr. Whelks), and tell the devoted | eft it this morning in the bush 
for whose accommodation the place was made. We believe this to be Hurehback to get rid of it. On the devoted Hunchback’s finding that 8 ushes under that tree yonder. That was 


my butler you knocked over,” sai ing i 

one great cause of the success of these speculations. In whatever way | i¢ is the body of his “ assister,” and taking her marriage-certificate pe te the Eoovuttasl of his Le tee yg "the porepioetian 

the commoa people are addressed, whether in churches, chapels, schools, | from her pocket and denouncing you, of course you have still but one | from his own face. “ Never mind, the fat rascal gets no more harm by 
lecture-rooms, or theatres, to be successfully addressed they must be | course to pursue, and that is to charge the crime upon him, and have | being knocked down than a nine-pin. What a dance you've given us! 

directly appealed to. Nomatter how good the feast, they will not come | him carried off with all speed into the ‘* deep and massive dungeons be- | | saw you from the window just as we were sitting down to lanch, and 

to iton mere sufferance. If, on looking round us, we find that the only | neath Thornley Hall.” took you for a poacher. There’s an infernal ill-looking scoundrel on 
things plainly and personally addressed to them, from quack medicines More having, as he was rather given to boast, ‘‘ a goodly vessel on always fishing this river.” 

upwards, be bad or very defective things,—so much the worse for them | the lordly Thames,” had better have gone away with it, weather per- “Much flattered by the mistake. But I am poaching, it seems,” said 


and for all of us, and so much the more unjust and absurd the system mitting, than gone after Eva. Naturally, he got carried down to the! John, as Jennings landed the trout. 
Which has haughtily abandoned a strong ground to such occupation. “4 


We will add that we believe these people have a right to be amused | dungeons too, for lurking ebout, and got put into the next dungeom to} « My dear boy, I hope you'll poach here often. I singh 




















the Hunchback, then expiring from poison. And there they were, hard | fro h vesterda: i : to-da 

A great deal that we consider to be unreasonable, is written and talked | and fast, like two wild wer in dake, trying to get glimpses of each baal = i But poten go - fey byes tana Ranings, > 
about not licensing these places of entertainment. We have already in- | other through the bars, to the unutterable interest of Mr Whelks. on and ‘ » 9 
timated that we believe a love of dramatic representations tobe an inhe-| But when the Hunchback made himself known, and when More did,| « An 
Tent principle in human nature. In most conditions of human life of the same ; and when the Hunchback said he had got the certificate, 
Which we have any knowledge, from the Greeks to the Bosjesmen,some | which rendered Eva’s marriage illegal ; and when More raved to have 
form of dramatic representation has alwaysobtained.* We have a vast | jt given to him, and when the Hunchback (as having some grains of 
Tespect for county magistrates, and for the lord chamberlain; but we misanthropy in him to the last) persisted in going into his dying agonies 
— greater deference to such extensive and immutable experience, | in a remote corner of his cage, and took unheard-of trouble not to die remember) a large conservator 
a it will outlive the whole existing court and commission. We anywhere near the bars that were within More’s reach; Mr. Whelks “ Ay,” replied the General, “and so did my fathers before me. I’m 
ea A regageA not bear harder on the fourpenny theatre, than on the applauded tothe echo. At last the Hunchback was persuaded to stick ‘your nearest neighbour at Basnet.” 
ell oe ing theatre, or the four guinea theatre, but we would decid- | the certificate on the point of the dagger, and hand it in; and thatdone |“ « Quite a bachelor’s residence,” remarked John when they had en- 
tion om rye turn to some wholesome account the means of instruc- | died extremely hard, knocking himself violently about, to the very last tered, looking round the hall, which was hung with fishing-rods, hunt- 
ode. ch it has at command, and we would make that office of Dram- | gasp, and certainly making the most of all the life that was in him, ing-whips, foils, deers’ horns, and sporting pictures. 

lcenser, which, like many other offices, has become a mere piece | ~ Still, More had yet to get out of his den before he could turn this}  % py) ‘show you something that few bachelors can boast in their 


of © ; . : : : ? : : : 
—e and dandy conventionality, a real, responsible, educa- | certificate to any account. His first step was to make such a violent houses,” returned the General in a whisper, as he threw open the door 
’ of the dining-room—‘* Now, then, here’s the poacher,” he called out, 


We would have it exercise a sound supervision over the | uproar as to bring in tohis presence a certain “ Norman Free Lance” 
drawing John in by the arm. “Gad, sir, a most incorrigible fellow! 


et a plate laid.” ; 
pa you live here, General ?” said John, looking round. Before 
him was a lawn, and in the midst a long lowhouse of white stone, with 
an arcade supported by pillars, also of white stone, completely sur- 
rounding it, and casting a cool shade on the rooms of the ground 
floor. At one end was (as Johm had afterwards particular reason to 





ower drama, instead ofstopping the career of a real work of art, as it | who kept watch and ward over him. His second, to inform this war- 


er oe oi eta ney Seblay at the Surrey Theatre, but. few | rior, in the style of the Polite Letter-Writer, that « cireumstances had | What shall we do with him, Miss Eleanor ?” 

“etter soca pay 0 Algae Te ee »: ‘ehen ted d he occurred” rendering it necessary that he should be immediately let out. There she was—beautiful in John’s eyes as ever, standing near the 
were very attentive Ti mm e au a me i a hy an er The warrior declining to submit himself to the force of these cireum- fire-place. She gave a little start when she saw the General’s com- 
little time in settling a ~4 bt oe eee h . “4 ~ r stances, Mr. More proposed to him, as a gentleman anda man of hon- panion, and John fancied there was some scorn mingled with her sur- 
disposition was to Ronen ter any pause; but otherwise t i. genera’ | our, to allow him step out in the gallery and there adjust an old feud prise in the second glance she threw him. He had just enough self- 
any disturber of the he ym to check (in no choice language) subsisting between them, by singlecombat. The unwary Free Lance, ession to greet Lord Aventayle, who came forward to shake hands 

On our arrival, Mr. Whelk 7 - wee followed Lady Hat the | ComSenting to this reasonable proposal, was shot from behind by the |} with him, and preséntly found himself seated at table opposite Eleanor, 
Heroine (whom we faintly ned —_ <— y # ‘late j ry y e _ \: comic man, whom he bitterly designated as ‘a snipe” for that action,] with something on his plate, though whether he got there on his head 
Thomas Ingoldsby) to the « Rleceas D aT = og ne Ne OTe oe , ate | and then died exceedingly game. * {or his heels, or what o had said to her or she to him, or whether he 

ady H. had encountered the « a A Jell an oo es a we _—e All this occurred in one day—the bridal day of the Ladye of Lam- was really awake or it was all a dream, he was not competent to say. 
and heard the ‘ fearful aeey a Hy whe tl e a ee the oo bythe; and now Mr. Whelks concentrated all his energies into @ focus. Neither did he afterwards remember how he had learnt that they were 
compact in her own blood :* Sabena — e.” She had also signed a bent forward, looked straight in front of him, and held his breath now on a visit of some days to their friend the General—but, having an 
“skeletons start from their graves, a : e Tombs rent asunder ; Seu | For, the night of the eventful day being come, Mr. Whelks was admit” | impression of the kind, he concluded that somebody had told him go. 
and undergone all these little experie gibber Mine, mine, for ev oF to | ted to the * bridal chamber of the Ladye of Lambythe,” where he be- | Nor was it till he found himself alone with her in the conservatory, the 
ine in the bill) in the compass of one — a set forthina —* held a toilet table,and a particularly large and desolate four-post bed-| two seniors having walked out together, that he recovered the use of 
br we found a remote king of En ao A t was not yet over, indeed, | stead.’ ; Here the Ladye having dismissed her bridesmaids, was inter- | his faculties, when he plunged at once into an explanation of his former 
x 8 of the name of “ Enerry,” re- rupted in deploring her unhappy fate, by the entrance of herhusband ; | eonduct. , 


— Bape Sood ae ee ee 


*Tp és ao inteehaeed Mibion | i under these circumstances, were proceeding to very des- John was excessively eloquent. The cream of all his imaginary in- 
trath is exer, a oat of / ing - among the North American Indians, this perate extremities, when the Ladye (by this time aware of the exis- | teryiews with Eleanor (and he had held innumerable such) transpired 
Stunted, abject aaah, toa ing | Revels Ea Who that saw the four grim, | tence of the certificate) found a dagger on the dressing-table, and said, on this first opportunity. He made no reservation, but delive the 
om out of that ipaiales’ ecie a nals taal the ofoe aoe — any byrne ‘Attempt to enfold me in thy pernicious embrace, and this poignard—!” unvarnished tale of his flirtation with Miss Gay and its unexpected re- 
thing human and imaginative gradually broke out in the sgl a cea ser ke. He did attempt it, however, for all that, and he and the Ladye sult, sparing not himself in the least, but (while he conceal 1d the name 


was roused from ¢ 
ation of the trac 


rouching over the charcoal fire, into giving a dramatic represen- were dragging one another about like wrestlers, when Mr. More broke | of the fair participator in the indiscretion) relating his own share in 
treature’s death ? 


king of a beast, the shooting of it with poisoned enews, endthe | (008 the door, and entering with the whole domestic establishment and | the proceeding with such a tragically penitent aspect as must infallibly 
a Middlesex magistrate, took him in custody andclaimed his bride. have excited as much mirth as sympathy in Eleanor, had she not been 
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too gravely interested in the matter to laugh Then he proceeded to | 
draw a very vivid contrast between his false and his true passion—de- 

scribing how the first had fettered and debased his spirit, as much as 
the last had refined it; in fact, like a good general, John was fast turn- 

ing his former mistake and former discomfiture to an advantage. 

ut of all places in which to make fervent declarations and demon- 

strations of love, I should say that a conservatory is the most ineligible. 

To say nothing of the probable contingencies of kneeling in a flower- 

t in the act of proposing, of upsetting choice exotics in the ecstacy of 

ing accepted, or crushing them in despair in the agonies of rejection, 
the Rossibility ef lookers-on interferes greatly with the sense of privacy 
essential to so delicate a proceeding. Walls proverbially have ears— 
and those of a green-house having, in the same sense, eyes in addition, 
render even pantomimic demonstrations impolitic. John, at the mo- 
ment of pouring forth his warm protestations in a correspondingly 
devotional attitude, was interrupted by a start and exclamation from 
Eleanor, and looking up, beheld Lord Aventayle and the General re | 

ng them from the ows in attitudes of surprise. Eleanor, with 
Swe, her hand from John’s grasp, hastily retreated. Her father, 
recovering himself, walked on to the hall; and John, in great dismay 
at this unfortunate interruption, re-entered the dining-room. 

Presently Lord Aventayle also entered. John to whom the whole se- 
quence of proposal, engagement, and matrimonial felicity had just ap- 
peared so free from obstacle, so certain and brilliant, perceived the 
ate me grow dimmer and dimmer with each step that the peer made 

wards him—till, by the time he was close, John felt that the whole 
future was shut up, and the key in his lordship’s pocket. 

«* Give me credit, Mr. Faunce,” said his lordship, ina mild tone, “ for 
being your sincere well-wisher; and also for sincerity when I say that 
I see in you a great deal to admire and respect.” : 

«‘ The devil take his respect,” thoaght John, in a parenthesis ; for 
he knew this complimentary opening was merely to soften what was to 
follow 

“* You have also, permit me to say, excited my interest—and that, 
unfortunately for me, is by no means easily done now. | will therefore 

very plainly of the matter which has just accidentally come to 
my,knowledge. It is most fortunate that it is known tome—for I should 
deeply regret if such an ignus fatuus as this attachment would prove 
were allowed to lead astray an intellect like yours.” (‘‘ Ah, I thought 
so,” said John internally, while he drewa long breath.) ‘‘ Happily the 
acquaintance has been short—so short, that the firmness and energy I 
have not failed to observe in you will speedly overcome a fancy that can 
never attain its object.” 

John had nothing to say. She was a peer’s daughter, and entitled 
to expect a coronetted suitor—he was Ensign Faunce, with (as the no- 
vels say) his cloak and sword, which however romantic as articles of 
costume, make an indifferent figure in a marriage settlement. The 
only rewseu ue had to urge was that he was very much in love, and 
Ye apace felt, probably fail to strike his lordship with particular 

force. 

** You will feel with me, that, under these circumstances, it will be 
better for you to enjoy the hospitality of my friend Oldcastle at some 
more favourable juncture.” 

John rose at once. ‘‘ Certainly,” he said, in as firma tone as he 
could muster,—‘ there is nothing to keep me, now—I will go at 
once.” 

Lord Aventayle was touched at the submissive manner and sorrowful 

t of his impetuous young acquaintance. 

** I trust, when your boyish passion is forgotten,” said he, as he ac- 
companied J ohn into the hall, «* that our acquaintance may be renewed 
under better auspices.” 

The General, with a most commiserating aspect, was standing under 
the arcade. John went up to bid him good-bye, when Eleanor stepped 
forward to a window near, and throwing up the sash, held out her hand, 
glancing resolutely at her iather. As John was going to take it, Lord 4 

ventayle stepped forward to terminnte the interview, but the friendly 
General drew his lordship away. 

** Come, come, Aveniagie,onih he, “‘ let the poor things say good-bye 


” 


by retreating into a labyrinth of long words. However, let it not be 
imagined that we would have it inferred that either of us were in the 


habit of doing this. We mark it but as the fruits of our experience, 
which has been no small one in living in foreign countries. Just then 
we overtook a friend of Geibel’s, and after mutual introductions had 
taken place, we made inguiries touching the nature of the crowd of 
which, at the time being, we formed a part. : 

He shook his head, and we heard arustle between his heavy mous 

taches, which we translated into words :— 

“Jenny Lind—serious accident—broke her neck—could scarcely get 
home.” 

“Nay, that is certainly not to be wondered at if she broke her neck,” 
we responded, 

‘*Almost,” responded the moustachoed Prussian. ; 

Here we overtook another friend. The same introduction took place, 
and we puta similar question to him. 

“A terrible accident. Jenny Lind was run over by a waggon as she 
was coming out of the theatre.” 

Good Heaven ! Then there was some truth in it. And we had leave 
Berlin on the morrow. Such, to tell truth, was the first train of 
thought that crossed us. Had she really broken her neck the day after, 
we should have interchanged words and shaken hands with the blue- 


eyed Swede. It was uncommenly provoking. Then we began to pity 
her. 

** Good morning,” said Geibel to another friend ; where are you hurry- 
ing to?” 


** To Jenny Lind’s.” 

** What for ?” 

** To know how she really is.” 

** Ts it true, then ?” 

‘*True enough. She has broken both legs.” 

“© Der Teufel \” 

** And is probobly dead by this time.” 

‘It is little use confounding ourselves with the mob,” whispered we 
to Geibel. ° 

** Nay,” he answered, ‘* after coming so far, let us goon.” As he 
spoke, we emerged in the road that led to her dwelling. There was a 
crowd about the door, and after some difficulty we found ourselves face 
to face with a mutual acquaintance of ourself and the poet’s—an English 
merchant resident in Berlin. He too, had evidntly caught the infection 
respecting Jenny, and was in the first stage of lunacy about her. 

** What is the matter with the fair singer ?” 

** Poor creature !” responded he, with a dolorous shake of the head, 
in reply to our question. 

** Ah! yes. Is she given over ?” 

** Given over ?” 

m= 

** Why, what do you think is the matter with her ?” 

** Broken both legs.” 

** Nonsense !”” 

** What then ?” 

** She slipped on the step of the theatre and sprained her ankle. 
There will be no /Vorma to-night!” he answered with agroan. We 
answered with a horse-laugh. It wastoo amusing. The following morn- 
ing we left Berlin, and were not introduced to ‘ the” Jenny for two 
years after, when we had recovered our senses, and had learned to look 


admire her genius without making such a fcol of ourselfas then did the 
people of Berlin, and afterwards those of all England. 

That morning cured us of ourinsanity. It passed off with the fumes 
of the Rudesheimer. As for Geibel, he laughed somuch on his way 
home, that the following day, when we started, he was ill in bed of an 
indigestion. We suspect that he, too, must have ben, on that morning, 
like ourself, tasting @ bottle of good Rhenish. His indigestion was a 
mixture of wine and Lindomania—either of them suflicient for a Ger- 
man and a poet.—Home Journal. 

In Opera.—The excitement, however, which was created by this 
great vocalist in London was far greater than could be derived from 





in peace. You were young yourself once, you know.” 

‘* Don’t forget yourself, then, Eleanor,” said his lordship, as he walk- 
ed away with the General : ‘* you understand my wishes.” 

** He need not have warned me,” said Eleanor to John, «« I knew how 
it must end; but your explanation took me by surprise, and, I know 
not how it was, I could not but listen.” 


the written opinion of the press. In the first instance criticism was 
useless. The popular enthusiasm had set in so strongly that we doubt 
whether the journals had any influence upon it. The Jenny Lind 
cravats were advertised, and bought, and worn. No dame was dressed 
without a Jenny Lind scarf. Jenny Lind gloves were the rage. The 
very children wore Jenny Lind polkas. Her name had invaded every- 





*¢ Then there is no hope for me ?” said John. 

** Much,” answered Eleanor, << ough op of the sort you mean. 
There is, for you, all the hope and promise that can cheer a man who 
has the world before him, and the power to make his way there. { don’t 
ask you to forget me—I should be indeed grieved to believe that you 
would not find pleasure in the thought that I shall always watch your 
fate with interest and rejoice in your successes. Perhaps, too, that 
thought will be among your incentives to honourable exertion: may I 
believe so?” 

Poor John, quite upset by her generosity, could only press her hand. 

Though this meeting of ours ends so sadly,” she went on, “‘L am glad 
it has occurred. I shall think of you now asI once did. Few men 
would have had the honesty and courage to makethe confession you 
made, at the risk of appearing ridiculous—but you were right in confi- 
ding in me, and I esteem you the more.” 

And so, leaving John still inarticulate, she quitted the window and 
the room, and he saw her no more. 

It seemedto John, as he sadly crossed the lawn on his homeward 
course, that he had never properly appreciated Eleanor till now that he 
was losingher. He felt, too, that there was much he might have said, 
Te he had stood tongue-tied listening to her sweet voice without a 
word to show his love or gratitude. His self-reproaches were inter- 
rupted by the General, who came hastening after him 

** Poor boy,” said he, putting. tis arm within John’s, ‘‘ I suspected 
something of this sort before, from the way she took the news of your 
hart, showing a warmer interest, and more agitation than the acquain- 
tance seemed to warrant. However, it’s all overnow, and you must 
forget her as soon as you can.” 

And the General endeavoured to console John by reference to his 
own experience, desiring him to note well that he was himself sound, 
wind and limb, notwithstanding that in his youth love had frequently 
reduced him to great extremity ; insomuch that he had once missed a 
whole hunting season by following a magnificent girl about to various 
watering ; had occupied bad lodgings in a little village for a 

k becausé”®,country attorney, whose daughter he was enamoured 

of, lived over the way ; and had exchanged from the hussars into a slow 

try regiment at Cork, to be near an Irish lady whom he had met 

at @ garrison ball—with other severe attacks, the particulars of which 

he would impart on some other o portunity. And having directed him 

on the road home, he left him, as was persuaded, much comforted by 

e peereew. 

etter awaiting him from Amy was Very languidly opened by John. 

It consisted only of a few Nabe be was to pon de to St. Pyne’s 
with the least possible dolay. 





LINDIANA. 


NOTES PREPARATORY TO THE NIGHTINGALE’S ARRIVAL. 


A Sprarnep AncLe at Berurn.—We had heard J. sing some 
five or six times. We were at the time infatuated with h Geibel 
the » had promised that very day to introduce us to theésexquisite 
and loveable cantutrice, and wo had actually forgotton it. t Sty- 
rian capon and a glass of Rudesheimer had obliterated the engagement 
from cur memory. We looked at our watch. It was a quarter totwo. 
We had promised to be with him ere the clock struck the hour. He 
lived at the very least a mile from the spot. 

Need we say tliat we hurried to him at a pace whigh threatened seri- 


thing. It had crept into families and entered their very bed-rooms. A 
Jenny Lind coverlet lay upon their beds. Inno branch of the useful 
arts was a chance afferded for it, but there her name had made its ap- 
pearance. Every one raved about Jenny. 

‘** Have you been to the opera ?” 

** What do you think of her ?” 

** Greater than Pasta.” 

‘* Superior to Malibran.” 

** Divine.” 

** Charming.” 

‘* Exquisite.” 

** Marvellous.” 

Sueh were the questions and the answers that formed the daily con- 
versation of Musical London.—Rosenberg’s Life. 

In Oratorio.—Her success was prodigious. For the first time the 
inhabitants of the English capital heard her in an oratorio. We will 
not here attempt to enter upon a criticism of this performance. Suffice 
it that it exceeded all expectation, and, indeed, created a perfect furore. 
** Have you heard Jenny Lind in Mendelssohn’s Elijah ?’ was the uni- 
versal question.— bid. 

Her Frienps THINK HER THE GREATEST OF LIVING ACTRESSES.— 
This was the sort of proclamation reaching us from abroad, which 
Jenny Lind has come among us to ratify and confirm ; but even beyond 
the powerful spells of music—apart from the rich and weird magic which 
its influences work upon the heart, the senses, andthe brain—we are 
able to lead our readers into another and a higher walk of art, and to 
declare to the British public, when they ask us, ‘“‘Who is Jenny Lind ?” 
—-that she is the greatest actress that ever trod our stage. Combining 
within her mighty interpretations the most wonderful varieties of dra- 
matic power,—she will remind many an enthusiastic audience at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre of the proud dignity of the Siddons—the heart-wring- 
ing pathos of the O’Neil—the tremendous energy of Pasta—the wild fire 
of Sontag—the depth and passion of Malibran—the natural sweetness 
and richness of Ellen Tree.—Britannia. 


Sue Loarues THe Stace.—We come now to speak of this great and 
extraordinary artist in the concert room, away from the mean shams 
and garish hypocrisies, the coarse associations and dismal discomforts 
of the stage. At these she has always in her inmost soul revolted ; and 
she has given her solemn conviction to the gentleman who conducted 
the negociation between her and Mr. Barnum for her visit to America, 
that she is greatly more at home and in her proper sphere, in the concert 
room than on the stage.—Foster’s Life. 


Her Dramatic Power IN THE THEATRE.—Her Alice is a grand 
embodiment ; every passing phasis is truthful as nature itself. One of 
her ruling charms is the entire absence of stage conventionality ; there 
is no set face for grief or joy ; the features are never exaggerated and 
ot to play strange tricks to catch the eyes of the groundlings.— 

imes. 


Dirro 1n THE ConcerT Room.—It was, indeed, at her concerts alone 
that we were made aware of the mighty range of character over which 
this frail girl has power.—Rosenberg’s Life. 


Tue Lyrica Drama.—Of all species of genius, the lyrical is 
surely the greatest magnet. Those who watch the attraction to her 
Majesty’s Theatre will be soon convinced of this assertion. The day 
before yesterday, before the office doors were opened. 2 crowd had as- 





ously to — our digestion? Luckily, we found Geibel in. We say 
“luckily,” for it is not every poet who is gifted with a good memory, or | 
at the least, few preserve one sufficiently good to keep their appoint- 
ments. He ted us warmly, and we shortly after set out together 
for the residence of the charming songstress, which lay beyond the 
Thier-garten, talking by the way, to Geibel’s great annoyance, we do 
not doubt, of nothing but Jenny. Our momentary forgetfulness after 
breakfast, must he imputed to the Rudesheimer, rather than to any 
want of enthusiasm, which in truth was at this time boiling over. 

As we drew nearer the end of our walk, we were astonished to find 
ourselves gradually encircled by a crowed of well-dressed and fashion- 
able- looking men of all ages. 

“What is the matter ?” we asked. 

* Ich weisse nicht,” answered Geibel; for we had been, since our 
first day’s acquaintance, accustomed to carry on our conversation in 
the two languages—an admirable plan, both to save the outlay of 
eons te in the use of a strange tongue, and also to take re- 
fuge © vacancy which might now and then be imputed to you, 











sembled before them, and in their efforts to get firet served they broke 
the glass door. Not only from all parts of the country, but from the 
Continent, persons are constantly arriving to witmess the performances 
ofthe great vocalist ; nor can they accomplish the object of their jour- 
ney at once, so difficult is it to obtain a seat of amy kimd Fortunate are 
the subscribers at her Majesty’s Theatre. Their privilege is universally 
envied, and they may obtain any price for their tenancy if not able to 
attend. Morning Post. 

Tue Concert Room.—What wonder is i that this phase of her na- 
ture is more dearly developed on the stage of the concert-room than on 
that of the theatre, and how showld we marvel that the English 
thoroughly discovered this to be the ese! It is certain that they did 
80, forin no other instance can any singer be pointed out, save Catalani 
and herself, who have possessed so much greater and more unmistaka- 
ble attraction in the concert-room than they have exercised upon the 
stage.—Rosenberg's Life. ; 

Her Concert SINGING inrerion tro Hen Dramatic.—Midlle 
Lind was received with, great applause, but with nothing like the 


upon her as a bit of ordinary flesh and blood. We then were able to } 


furore she was wont to excite when she came “ trippingly” on in a dra- 
matic character. Nor did she during the evening, in any of her efforts, 
create that storm of enthusiasm which we have had so often to record 
as the inevitable consequence of her appearance at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. Of course we must refer this result to the nature of a concert 
performance, which never tends to elicit the same vehement demon- 
stration as a dramatic representation. In addition to this, we opine 
that Mdlle. Lind’s singing loses much of its point and effect when sub- 
mitted to the chill atmosphere of a concert-room.—London Musical 
World, April, 1849. 

Her Concert SinGING suPERIOR TO HER DrRamMATiCc.—That she is, 
undoubtedly,the greatest artist upon the stage, in opera, of the present 
day, has been abundantly proved by her success inevery capital where 
she has yet appeared. But that she herself is a eed tes > artist when 
she is singing alone in a concert room,or when assisted by Signor Belletti, 
ths artist whom she introduced during the last two seasons at Her Ma- 
jesty’s theatre, is aa certain; and greatly is it to the credit of the musj- 
cal taste of the English public that they had enough common sense to 
ascertain this fact.—Rosenberg’s Life. 

Lixe Jesse Hurcuinson.—In the full blaze of her fame, which 
mantles the whole kingdom, and indeed lights up all Furope, other |y- 
minaries, however bright, flicker and fade away like rushlights in the 
sun. She towers up over the most formidable rivals for popular ap- 
plause—over the Elislers, the Grisis, the Grahns, the Ceritos, the Tag- 
lionis, like Jesse Hutchinson’s “‘ High Rock” of Lynn, over a colony of 
potato hills. Her name is on every tongue, and her fame in every 
trumpet.—London Corresp. Lynn Pioneer. 

Sincs as Goop Eneuisu as Assy Hutrcxuinson.—The words were 
from ‘* The Creation,” as follows, and were sung in as clear and well 
articulated English as you ever heard from Abby H utchinson.—Jbid. 


OvGuT To TAKE A Lear out or AsBy’s Boox—QOh, that her voice, 
like that of our charming American Songstress, (who can I mean but 
Abby Hutchinson?) might be heard in the lowly cottages of the poor ; 
in the muffled ear of the prison ; within the icy heart of the alms-house; 
at the gatherings of the people when they are called together in the 
great behalf of down-trodden and degraded humanity; in the soul of 
the trembling slave; in the conscience of the guilty Slaveholder, and 
of the poor sensualist and sot. It would speak a language unto all, so 
full of faith, and hope, and charity—so instinct with divine light and 
love, that its gentle tones would pierce the hardest heart, and raise the 
most drooping and desolate spirit.—Jbid. 

Her Looxs Cueerrut.—Jenny Lind is young—of the middle 
height—fair haired—blue eyed—neither stout nor slender, but well 
proportioned—neither fat nor thin, but enough of the one for comeliness, 
and enough of the other for romance—meek-looking when her features 
are at rest, full of animation and energy when they are at play—like 
Fate when she frowns, like Love when she smiles-—in short, the very 
maiden of the German poet’s dreams, the jung frau of Schiller’s Ideal. 
Jenny Lindis neither handsome nor plain, neither pretty nor ugly, but 
something that hovers about the abstract qualities of everything, catch- 
ing a portion of them, but resembling them in nothing. Her face is like 
the water, ever-changing its expression according to the influence that 
troubles it from without ; but it is fairer than the water, for the spirit 
that lives within is an ineffable spirit, restless and unstable withal,— 
now dancing in her eyes, now playing on her lips like an unbodied joy, 
now lying cosily in the dimples of her cheek and chin. But what mad- 
ness to attempt a description of that which is not to be described. As 
well might you count the sunbeams—with as much profit embrace a wave 
as it flows to its annihilation. Jenny Lind is what neither you, nor we, 
Reader, can account for. The expressions of her countenance are as the 
fleeting shapes which the golden clouds of sunset will assume ; look at 
them, if you be a Turner, catch them as you look ; but, if you turn 
aside and look again, they are gone forever—others succeed, but not the 
same—they may live in the memory, for they have fled from the out- 
ward world. But with all this Jenny Lind is a simple German maiden, 
who talks and laughs, and eats and drinks, and shakes hands with you 
(the sensation this gives you is rather indefinable, by the way,) and 
does everything else but sing like all the rest of the world.—London 
paper, quoted by Foster. 

Drrro—GLoomy.—I amsure she is a woman “ of sorrows and acquain- 
ted with grief.” I thought so when I first saw her. In repose, her 
countenance is not only simple, and sad, but severely thoughtful, and 
care worn.—London Corresp. Lynn Pioneer. 

Nor MEANT FoR THE Omnisus Box.—Theold Scotch proverb reads : 
‘Where M‘Donald is, is the head of the table.” Just so. And 
‘ewhere Jenny Lind is, is the throne of the Realm,” herself victorious 
over all Victorias, and Queen of allQueens. You should see her. She 
is not one of your Charles II.’s beauties, whose voluptuous charms steal 
away the senses of silly princes, and give their reason the fever and 
ague—not a Nell Gwynne, or a Duchess of Cleveland, or @ Miss Stew- 
art, to be hunted through town by every chartered libertine in the 
land; but her beauty is of that calm, chaste, classic (though far from 
cold) order, which inspires the rapt beholder with spiritual delight, 
and gives him as it were a new sense of the lovely and perfect. She 
‘has dignity softened by grace; beauty chastened by thought and 
serenity, and simplicity heightened into perfect loveliness by her 
most childlike naiveté and enthusiasm. The man whose evil desires 
could be stirred by the sight of Jenny Lind, would grow amorous be- 
cause alone with a star, and plan seductive excursions to the moon. 

No more Srars arrer Her.—Since the departure of Mdlle. Lind 
—for the enhancement of whose brightness every man, woman, and child 
was dwarfed and ‘‘ kept down’ (as the painters say,)—-the necessity for 
geueral evenness of cast has been forced upon Mr. Lumley. The days 
of star-work are virtually over: since it is hardly probable that a se- 
cond artist will soon arrive, who, by the magic of certain captivating 
musical specialties and advertised virtues, shall be able to intoxicate 
the public by the exhibition of her solitary self, in alimited repertory, 
so triumphantly as ‘“‘ the Swedish nightingale” has done.—Atheneum, 
August, 1849. 


THe Brrp-Like QUALITY or HER Vorce.—She has a faculty of 
thrilling, as it ealled, or chirping, which is most marvellous.—Corresp. 
Lynn Pioneer. 


Dip THE OPERA MORE HARM THAN Goop.—The Sunday papers this 
week announced the purchase of a “special licenee” for the use and 
comfort of Mdile. Lind —further, ** those who should know” assure us 
that—deaf to Punch’s pleadings, unconvinced by the elaborate reason- 
ings of The —_——,, and unmelted by the ovations from every corner 
of the Opera-house which have been lavished upon her during her half- 
dozen performances—the Swedish Lady’s appearance in ‘‘ Roberto” on 
Thursday was her last stage triumph. An official announcement bear - 
ing some such import naturally crowded the theatre to an poagarg: which 
recalled the Sontag and Pasta nights, the Paganini Concerts, ‘I Puri- 
tani’ in its glory, and the appearance of the “ Emperor of Russia. 
Of a performance given under such circumstances there is small need 
to speak : copettally as it is not Mdlle. Lind’s final farewell to the pub- 
lic. It is understood that she will resume her career as an oratorio 
and concert-singer at no very distant period. Supposing (argument: 

ratia) all which has been promised for her to happen—that Mille. 

ind’s retirement from the Opera House is final—we conceive the 
world’s gain thereby to be greater than its loss. While we admit to 
the utmost Mdlle. Lind’s admirable gifts as a musician and her rare 
vocal accomplishments—never forgetting the while how her regal muni- 
ficence has kept pace with her popularity—we are no less convinced 
that her operatic career, in England as in Germany, has afforded the 
most flagrant illustration of “ the star system” which has appeared in 
our time,—and has proved more exhausting to the public than profita- 
ble toart. As in the case of Madame Catalani, everything which could 
endanger her supremacy has been neglected and made of small account. 
She was to be the Opera ; and thus the works of combination in which 
she appeared—Meyerbeer's “ Roberto” and Mozart's ‘‘ Figaro”—were 
comparative jfailures, owing to the inferiority of the ensemb/e. Mdlle. 
Lind’s departure not only places the management of Her Majesty's 
Theatre is an unenviable position, but encumbers with difficulties the 
career of her successor. his, for the present, is to be Mdlle. Alboni : 
—who is to appear to-night in “ La Cenerentola.”—d/ieneum, May 
12, 1849. 

SonTaG AFTER Linp.—No sign or sound of success was wanting to 
the new Amina. When we heard the farore, and saw the bouquets, 
and counted the recalls before the curtain the other evening, how was 
it in nature to avoid saying “Sic transit gloria Jenny ?’—how could 
we fail to admire the magic optimism which cleaves to the walls of 
Her Majesty's Theatre? For thus, also, since the Swedish Lady re- 
tired, have Mdlle. Alboni and Malle. Parodi (!) been rapturousiy  gatoaes 
It is to be hoped that, in courtesy and kindness, the fact will reach 
Madame Sontag by way of antidote to delusions. —/bid, July 28. 
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A Bipper aGAinst Barnum —Jenny Lind has been offered thirty 
thousand pounds to sing at the Imperial Concerts at the court of Russia. 
Her reply to the dazzling offer was, ‘‘ Hungary !"’—Punch. 


Tur Linpv Srock-Marker.—Barnum has had designed an elegant 
ticket for admission to the Jenny Lind concerts. The mere design, we 
understand costs fifty dollars, and the engraving and printing will pro- 
pably cost more than as many hundreds. The size of the ticket a 
about six by eight inches, we su pose, is intended to correspond wit 
the price. The centre is a medallion likeness of the Swedish Nightin- 
gale, which is supported by two figures of angels, holding over her head 
the symbol of her sovereignty as the “ Queen of Song.’”’ A scroll work, 
of emblematic design, supportsa wreath of roses, pendant from the 
ends of which are stellated medals ; and the wreath will also contain a 
motto, expressing the timeand place of holding the concert. This card 
will be elaborately engraved, and Mr. Barnum intends they shall be 
retained by the purchasers as sowvenirs of the visit of the brilliant can- 
tatrice. As to the price of tickets, it is intimated that Barnum will 
beas reasonable as possible, It is said the prices in London were from 
$5 to $50 ; in the English provinces $3 to $15; on the continent, the 
same ; but tickets have often been sold at auction for enormous s ums, 
In Norwich, England, a place of about 11,000 inhabitants, 4,144 tickets 
were sold, which realized $9,000. 

A contemporary inquires whether it wouldn’t be well enough in the 
commercial towns during the stay of Jenny Lind to have her tickets 
take a place in the market reports. Then we should find quotations 
like the following :—‘‘ Jenny Lind steady this morning, witha fair de- 
mand for the ‘ upper ten” —2000 taken at $2 a $5 ;,firm at the close with 
an upward tendency.” Then the public could watch the market and 

when the tickets ranged a ‘ shade lower,” or were “ heavy,” and hold- 
ers anxious to sell, the poorer people could take advantage of the mar- 
ket and provide themselves with this luxury. We think this prop osi- 
tion entitled to serious consideration before the public mind becomes so 
much excited in relation to Jenny Lind’s coming that it will be incapa- 
ble of cool reflection. The furor iscoming on. The symptoms are ap- 
parent. But then how delectably it comes up to the public ear that 
“as to the price of the tickets, Mr. Barnum is going to be as reason- 
ableas possible.” How grateful to the quidnunes whe are just ready to 
go into ecstasies at the prospect of buying a ticket ‘‘ as reasonably as 
possible.” Kind, good man, this Mr. barnum—the Napoleon of all 
shows—the Washington of all song.— Buffalo Courier April 16. 


WE MUST BE SURE THAT WE GET THE REAL NIGHTINGALE.—We 
never read these paragraphs about Jenny Lind, without a fresh admi- 
ration for the great qualities of Barnum. He is unrivalled and unap- 
proachable. The whole press is copying these stories of the wonderful 
generosity, and the manifold excellence of the prodigy which he is soon 
to introduce to the American public, and in all the accounts we can see 
the finger of Barnum. We have sometimes had a faint suspicion, a 
entle doubt, if it might not be in the fertile brain of the great manu- 
acturer of wonders, to bring over some other woman, and pass her off 

p< — Nightingale. It would be a capital joke.—Providence 
lournal. 


Tue Costr—Maxe Reavy.—It is evident to us that in respect to the 
concerts of Mdlle. Lind, all our present notions of prices must be swept 
away. In London, the lowest price of a ticket to hear Mdlle. Lind was 
five dollars, and it frequently was as high as twenty-five. If we will 
be satisfied with nothing short of artists of great European reputation, 
we must pay European pricesfor them. We have not heard what may 
be Mr. Barnum’s views on the matter ; but we should imagine that any- 
thing less than five dollars a ticket is not to be thought of.—Foster’s 
Life. 

—_—~>——_—___ 


THE TOUCHINESS OF PATRIOTS. 


There are people who seem resolved to be persecuted. Fortune does 
not always conspire with the taste of the individual, and the same ca- 
price which often plunges an easy and comfortable fellow into difficulties 

sometimes thrusts popularity and success on a professional marty?. You 
may go into a handsome and comfortable new church, and find it cram- 
med with gaily dressed ladies and sleek elderly gentlemen. At the 
proper time a comely preacher is ushered into the pulpit, where, en- 
veloped in silk as stiff as floorcloth, he opens a taleof wo. With much 
scripture and pathos he describes himself and his dear flock as objects 
of universal scorn and contempt, as driven from city to city, as suffer- 
ing the loss of all things, being plundered, calumniated, ridiculed, tor- 
mented, and misused in every possible way, and having no sort of place, 
position, or ¢njoyment in this transitory world. When you look round 
you see the fair martyrs wiping their eyes with laced handkerchiefs at 
ten guineas a dozen, saturated with eaude Cologne. Never was afilic- 
tion so luxurious or so fragrant. In the climax of their distress, the 
blessing is pronounced, the organ peals, tall footmen in splendid liver- 
ies rush up the aisle to liberate the dear sufferers, who are received by 
a long string of splendid equipages waiting at the doors. Arrived at 
home, they bury their grief amid damask and down, or plume their 
ruffied feathers before huge pier-glasses. We are not going tomoralize 
on a spectacle which is only one form of a very common taste. Wher- 
ever you go you find persons who lay snares for your compassion, and 
levy black mail on the public condolence. They are ready to knock 
you down if you will not confess that they are persecuted. 

Now, who would imagine, unless he had it on the authority of the 
gentlemen themselves, that Messrs. Cobden, Bright, and Co. were ill- 
used and unfortunate men. As things go, and considering the difficul- 
ties in the way of any cause or any principle, however good and true, 
they have, we think, no reason to complain of the world. On the con- 
trary, they have been more petted and puffed, more set up and rewar- 
ded, than any other set of agitators we have ever had in this country. 
Our commercial, Parliamentary, and financial reformers are pretty 
well represented in Parliament, and occupy splendid mansions in West- 
bourne-terrace—a street, as the advertisements tell us, built on the 
= and fifty yards wider than Portland-place. Whether other papers 

ave neglected them or no, we can only say that, except when press of 
matter rendered it utterly impossible, we have given full reports of 
every speech Mr. Cobden has made for the last ten years—if we could 
only hear of it in time. There is no point on which we have been so fre- 
quently called to account as the space we have given to him and his 
Various agitations. We were once at the expense of having a whole 
speech brought up by the electric telegraph, though, as it happened, it 
Would have kept very well. Only yesterday we devoted two columns 
to the proceedings of the “ second sitting of the conference” of the Na- 
tional Reform Association, consisting principally of two speeches by 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright, while we compressed within half a column 
the entertainment to Lord Gough, burking thereby Lord Stanley, Lord 
Hardinge, the Bishop of London, the Chief Baron, Sir J. Graham, Major 
Edwardes, the Chairman of the East India Company, and other impor- 
tant personages. From them we shall never hear a word of complaint ; 
and if, instead of silence, we had ventured some animadversions on hero 
Worship, or civic banqueting, or war, we might have had a manly reply 
Perhaps, but no pretence of persecution. 

hese Manchester people, however, who ought to be made of tough 
material, and who certainly don’t always spare the rest of their species, 
= up in arms at the least look of slight or disapprobation. Touch the 
east bit of them, and they are as sensitive as the mimosa. They ap- 
| od to forget that, after all, they are not the whole human race, and 
a oe are other objects of human interest besides a reduction in 
pr es — of the grooms of the stole, or even of the pages of the back 
Ghiasiied red hte aby brook either a criticism on their speeches or an 
rt post 5, eir plans. All the orators of the world, from Demos- 
guilty of te down to Burke, Fox, Cobden, and Disraeli, have been 
votes iio ; for eloquence, the most splendid of human 
pe peer rg ‘8 particularly liable to them. Eloquence is a gush 
tech Gla an ow of ideas, and a copiousness of language on the sub- 
si H occupies the mind for the moment, and such is the enthu- 
asm which an orator’s own words will excite in himself, that it is apt 
to displace from his memor peg te papier tee nd to 

Pre : y what he said so late as yesterday, and to 
drive him altogether Seenti y ae 
: 08 in & contrary direction. The power of eloquence 
's too versatile for literal uniformity of ex ion Knowing this 
and believing Mr. Cobden to be in ele’ Pee ee ee tk 
country’s good. and doin , nan honest man seeking his 
s od deal s oO ellen Saich Mee towards it, we have let alone a 

; : ; 
have treated hia projects with more consideration thon wo should pro 
ably have given them had they been in other hands. Yet, so thin- 
skinned is the man, and such is his appetite for undiluted a telly need 
after all, he considers himself the victim of our emeeian ee 
ome few months ago Mesers. Cobden, Briglt d Co. 
manufact; 3 > Sright, and Co. started as 
‘ acturers of freeholds on a large scale, in order to give the towns 
ob} representation of the counties. In principle, the guaject was very 
oi Jectionabie. Public opinion has long pronounced against all artifi- 
ial Manufacture of votes, whether by Irish land 


lord i 
pep or by our corporations before the Municipal Reforra x - 
y other body. It is certainly more straightforward and fair to de- 


mand, as loudly as you please, that the representation shall be adapted 








to the actual state of the population and property, than to countermine 
an anomalous system by sham qualifications. These dodges, for they 
are no better, eeeaiellie recoil on the authors by some unexpected re- 
sults. In the present instance our Parliamentary Reformers anounced 
some time since that they had bought some hundreds of acres in Surrey, 
twenty or thirty miles from London, with the intention of selling it re- 
tail to their friends in the metroplis. The prospectus was addressed to 
the working classes, and as such we ventured some suggestions upon it. 
We asked what the London operative was to do with his lot. If he 
built upon it, he could not live on it, so far from his work, but must ine- 
vitably become the poor landlord of a poor tenant—the one doing no 
repairs, the other paying no rent. He would most probably mortgage 
his lot, and, in fact, never be the real owner, thus falling into embar- 
rasement, incurring legal expenses, and cheating Parliament with a 
sham freehold. In fact, we saw nothing but a mass of confusion from 
the actual working of the project, and that at a time when things re- 
quire to be cleared and simplified, instead of the knot being made 
worse. 

We said, however, what we honestly could in favour of the scheme, 
viz., that in the present comparative dearth of legitimate objects for 
saving, it certainly was a good thing to propose the bond fide acquisition 
of a freehold as an inducement for self-denial and thrift ; and that any 
working man who put by for such a purpose what he would otherwise 
have thrown away in liquor would undoubtedly be a proper person to 
possess a vote for Parliament. In this mixture of criticism and encour- 
agement, we may not have rendered what was due to sound sense and 
constitutional principle , but we have certainly rendered more than 
their due to the Parliamentary Reformers. Yet here is Cobden, as 
usual, charging the press and the public generally with flouting him, 
and laughing at him, and jeering him, and cajoling him, and Heaven 
knows what not ; for all which he comforts himself with the prospect 
that they will one day fawn upon him inthe hour of success ; the whole 
of it being the invention of a morbid vanity, which will bear no criti- 
cism, and ascribes honest advice to personal hostility. Public men are 
liable to errors, and, if they have common sense, they know it. So they 
take it kindly, and profit by it. Mr. Cobden has yet to learn that piece 
of humility, and that step to improvement. Let him be advised for once 
He must not allow the worshippers that surround him to persuade him 
that he is impeccable. A somewhat humbler estimate of his powers, 
and greater patience of criticism, would add more to his Parliamentary 
influence than a hundred thousand spurious freeholds; for while the 
latter might give him twenty supporters, the former would incline the 
whole House of Commons in his favour.— Times. 

a 


PICKINGS FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cueap Pranos.—A novelty in the manufacture of pianos has been 
revently introduced, by which a considerable saving in the cost of 
that necessary piece of furniture has been effected. The expense of 
mahogany veneer is saved by a very fine polish being given to the pri- 
mitive deal case, which takes somewhat the appearance of your satin- 
wood; and thus an intrinsically good instrument may be had at a much 
cheaper rate than heretofore. 

Lirerary Knicurs.—The rumour runs that two of our popular 
writers are about to receive the honours of Knighthood. How do you 
think the titles “‘Sir Charles Dickens” and “ Sir Douglas Jerrold” 
sound ? 

More SrorrsMEN THAN GAME.—The civil causes to be tried at the 
recent assizes were very few. At Northampton there was only one, 
and 63 barristers attended the court. 

Musicau.—In operaticals, Covent-Garden and the Queen’s Theatre 
run the same race of rivalry asof late. The Company at the former 
theatre, and above all its excellent band, form the best ensemble, but 
at the latter is the inimitable Sontag, who is a host in herself; and 
with her appears the veteran Lablache, who seems as great a favourite 
as ever, although his voice and comic powers have certainly deteriorat- 
ed. Itis stated in the German papers that an old favourite of ours, 
Madame Schroeder Devrient, has just married at Gotha a rich Livo- 
nian banker named Bock—and that this is her fourth husband—the 
three others being still alive but separated from her by divorce. 

Tue House or Commons.—Disraeli—by some called, I don’t know 
why. the ‘‘ successor of Hampden”—looked very ill on the meeting of 
the House of Commons the other night, although he said his strength 





had been considerably recruited during the recent recess. The late 
hours of the House don’t suit him. There are few men, indeed there 
is not one in a thousand, as Cobden remarked, who can bear, like 
Hume, the wear and tear which are inseparable from the life of an 
active politician in the lower House. As for Hume, if the debate is 
protracted to three, four, or five o’clock in the-morning, it seems a 
matter of perfect indifference to him, and his constitution seems none 
the worse for it! He always comes early and leaves late. Cobden 
would not survive a couple of sessions, if he worked as hard as Hume, 
who is continually moving for returns, and certainly has harder work 
than the Prime Minister, though less responsibility. 

Wuaves.—Renewed efforts are being made here to cultivate and fos- 
ter the whale fishery. I never could understand how there could be a 
searcity of these leviathans of the deep, since I read the passage in Cu- 
vier, in which he states that a whale may live 1000 years, and that a 
pair of whales may have the domestic pleasure of living to count 
not less than 72,000,000 of their offspring. A goodly family truly! 
Yet they say that the Americans have killed them all! 

Grist.—That great wonder of the musical world, Grisi, has been un- 
usually great last week in the Norma! She preserves the fres hness 
and exquisite intonation of her magnificent organ, and gave all but uni- 
versal satisfaction last night I say ‘“‘all but,” for strange to say, two 
malevolent hisses were heard, which caused one to apply to the singer 
the language of Boileau, ‘‘If thou wert less acquainted with the art of 
pleasing, thou wouldst be able to please even thy censors.” I con- 
fess I prefer Grisi to her rival of the other house, the Countess Rossi— 
the paragon Sontag. Alas! nameit notin Gath! But in Milan I think 
I should find backers. Or in Naples what enthusiasm would there not 
be for “‘la Grisi.” I was there when the never to be eclipsed Malibran 
was dragged in her carriage to the San Carlos by a body of her infuria- 
ted admirers. Grisi always maintains her clear steady tones, and des- 
wae the too prevailing trick of the affected tremor. Because Rubini and 

amburini could throw this tremor into their voices, all their imitators 
thought it pretty to make their notes unsteady, as if they were at work 
upon Purcell’s frost scene. 

THe CHURCH NON-MILITANT.—A curious memento of times for ever 
gone by exists in the fact that this country is now paying nearly £700 
per annum for the retired half pay of 7 lieutenants in the Navy, all of 
whom are in holy orders. 

Lesuiz, THE ArtTist.—A very fine picture of Leslie’s will make its 
appearance in the approaching May exhibition: it will probably make 
= sensation, as he has not contributed anything very striking of 
ate. 

EnGuisu Minirary CotLeces.—Among the many contemplated re- 
trenchments, there will be some cutting down of expense in our military 
colleges, in which the end obtained has been miserably disproportioned 
to the means employed; or, as Sydney Smith in his happy way said, 
‘* We must not have military colleges with thirty-four professors edu- 
cating 17 ensigns per annum, being halfan ensign for each professor, 
with every species of nonsense, athletic, sartorial, and plumigerous,” 

7 Buownine’s Porms.—A very remarkable poem by Robert rowni 
is now occupying the reading public. Itis entitled ‘Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day.” There is a tone of Hudibrastic levity about it, which 
although only seeming—for the thoughts are earnest, profound, and 
grave—gives a tone to the book which I for one like not. But the wri- 
ting is not for writing’s sake: it is the outpouring of a poet’s spirit; for 
ee Pe hs & poet. 
_ Louis Buanc anv Pourrican ReruG £es.—People who watch what 
is going on in the quiet corners of this enormous metropolis, are 
ting a little anxious about the great number of foreign refugees onde. 
pulsés who are creeping in at all sides. They say there are now about 
2000 refugees from Switzerland alone, who have arrived quite recently, 
in consequence of the late stringent measures taken by the Helvetic 
 amge at the instance of the great Continental Cabinets. Louis 
lanc still stays here, and has hired a small room in a court, at the 

end of a passage in Rathbone Place, where in the evening he oecasion- 
ally holds forth to a crowd of people, chiefly foreigners all * bearded 
like the bard.” There is no furniture, no sitting accommodation, nor a 
single adjunct except the gas—it is alla parterre debout. The doctrines 
are, of course, rank socialism, such as has been preached in the Socie- 
ties at Paris, which have this week been suppressed. I understand our 
police is on the watch,and may have something to do. The persons 
present are of the most motley description,— 

There are some honourable Misters, whose 

Honour is more before their names than after ; 

There are the preux Chevaliers dela Ruse ! 

Whom France and fortune lately deigned to waft here— 





And I wish “ France and fortune” would keep the said Chevaliers at 
home. 

Protection oF TRAVELLERS.—A society has been set on foot here 
for the protection and improvement of travelling, called the Traveller’s 
Lloyd's, the main object being to put a stop to the extortions of innkeep- 
ers and others,who make strangers their victims; and to give informa- 
tion and assistance to all wayfarers, particularly foreigners. The idea 
is good, and may make smooth and easy, that which is now a sad thorn 
in the flesh—the squabbling and bullying of ‘‘ mine host.” 

Law Rerorm.—Reform and retrenchment are quite the order of the 
day—the shibboleth on all questions is ‘‘ Can’t you get it done for less 2” 
Of course the law comes in for a cutting down. The extension of the 
county courts to money claims for £50, and actions in tort and slander to 
£20, is looked upon as settled now—the ministers made but a very poor 
fight against the second reading which was, as you know, carried by a 
majority of 77. Indeed the feeling is that if justice, or law, or equity, 
or whatever you like to call it, caunot be had cheaper, people will go 
without it altogether ; as at present, whether you succeed or are beaten, 
the cost is always most onerous. There are sufficient indications that 

rofessional interests must succumb to public necessity and advantage. 

ases enough I could cite of the ruinous expenditure incurred in an 
honest defence against an unrighteousclaim. I heard of one the other 
day, in which an acquaintance was a successful defendant in an action 
brought against him to recover £42. The taxed costs which the Plaintiff 
paid were £80, and his extra costs which he (the successful defendant) 

aid were £67. The lawsuit has cost the plaintiff £300. Now this is 
Ge no means an exceptional case, and therefore the imperative cry of 
the public for a different procedure may be readily understood. But 
chancery proceedings are most in want of the pruning hook. As for a 
complete cleaning out of the Augean stable, that is hardly to be expected 
at present, as even Sir John Romilly, the present Solicitor General, 
(son of the deservedly respected Sir Samuel Romilly) admitted in his 
speech the other night on the Charitable Trust Bill. Itis, I suppose, but 
too true, as Mr. Aglionby said, that «« the country does not like the Court 
of Chancery, and he would rather have acase decided by the County 
Court Judge than by the Masters in Chancery.” Nodoubta t deal 
of the present stir and movement may be traced to the recently created 
‘* town councils” which are so influential in all our great cities, and are 
called by the Radicals “ local republics,” who love them 


For some gracious service unexpressed, 
And from its wages only to be guessed 








PorTUGAL.—It is rather curious that Portugal, which for some years 
was in a constant state of ferment, has since the French Revolution of 
1848, been quieter and less disturbed than any other European Conti- 
nental country. It makes little noise in the world, and perhaps the ab- 
sence of that restless feeling which is so marked a feature in English 
and American society may account for the tranquillity. I kmow it 
made me relish the society of the Portuguese when I was am ngst them, 
for in spite of manners apparently artificial, society is more unaffected 
in Portugal than superficial observers would at first suppose. There is 
no dandyism among the men, and the omens so common among Span- 
ish women is little in vogue among the fair Portuguese. They do not 
possess the heady passions and romantic feelings of their beautiful 
neighbours, but they are softer, more tractable, and very affectionate. 
Their habits too are domestic. 

Additional, per “Niagara,” dated 26th ult. 

D'Israevi.—D’Israeli, called by common consent ‘the Protectionist 
Leader,” is still but poorly, and hardly equal in physical endurance to 
the task he has imposed upon himself. He was never strong—I remem- 
ber that in 1837 he had a severe fit at Aylesbury, which was the resul 
of electioneering excitement, and a giddiness of the head induced there- 
by. “Obl health! thou art above all gold and treasure. The 

r man’s riches, the rich man’s bliss.” At least without thee a man 
will not do for the atmosphere of the British House of Commons ! 

Panis.—Private letters from Paris all speak of the unusual gaiety of 
that usually gay capital. Never was there a greater display of lux- 
ury in dress and diamonds, and never a greater thirst for amusement 
for the moment. The concerts of the ‘* Conservatoire” are more readi- 
ly filled at 25 francs a seat, than a place in the ‘“ Varieties” at 5 francs 
in times of yore. "Tis as if they were playing their va-tout. But the 
elections give thenr pause, and some anxiety prevails as to the candida- 
ture. The ‘‘ Reds,” as usual, pull together better than the moderate 
party, and thus make up in force for their smaller numbers. , 

CHEAP KNOWLEDGE, AND DEAR Law.—The ontcry against “‘ taxes 
on knowledge” seems to be one of the humbugs of the day. Every spe- 
cies of abomination is now printed and circulated by the lowest of the 
publishers, who, I suppose, find purchasers, or they would not continue 
their trade. The respectable cheap publishers, such as Charles Knight 
and the Chambers’s, get no market among the mass, or as we call them 
here the lower orders ; the readers they supply can afford, and do will- 
ingly pay for a good article at its present moderate price, and a farther 
small reduction, caused by the taking off of the impost, would make no 
practical difference to the middle classes and the better order of mecha- 
nics; while the devourers of garbage would still flock to Holywell 
street and the low courts of this crowded metropolis for the stuff they 
supply. The result of the debate in the House of Commons disposed of 
the question there. A remarkable feature of the discussion was that 
D’Israeli supported Milner Gibson in his motion. The debate on Fox’s 
Education Bill has been adjourned, as you will see, but there is no 
chance of the Bill becoming law, as all the Roman Catholics and mem- 
bers of the Established Church, as well as a great majority of the dis- 
senters, are against it. On the 2d of May the debate on the Attorneys’ 
Certificate Duty will be resumed. No doubt Lord Robert Grosvenor 
will adhere to his announced intention of bringing on the motion and 
pressing for a division on it. The tax is certainly an unjust one; so 

ou will say is the income tax; and nothing in the shape of a tax is 

oveable in itself—but this one does really seem to have peculiar de- 
merit. _ No other profession but this of attorneys and proctors is 
charged with a similar tax: the barristers don’t pay anything of the 
sort. The expense of an attorney’s education with us is not less than 
from £1,000 to £1,200 for the 5 years of his noviciate, and then comes 
this extraordinary and additional income tax, which is equal to the 
ordinary income tax or net gains of £410 a year, although vi- 
dual paying it may not clear a single cent by his labours, o 

with a single client. However, it is certain that Mr. Pitt much less 
trouble in imposing this and other taxes, than we of the present gene- 
ration have in getting any of them removed. 

Worpsworti.—A good deal of regret is felt at the departure of the 
poet Wordsworth, although his death wag to be expected. His reputa- 
tion was greater in England than elsewhere, in consequence of his poetry 
being so very English, and so much of it simply rural. It is thought 
that the office of Poet Laureate, ® most comical title and dignity in 
these utilitarian days, will now be abolished. 

Fine Arrts.—There is nothing very new in the way of art. The 
Houses of Parliament get on but slowly: the large tower at the east 
end has however risen to about four-fifths of its intended height, and 
looks very well, and will do so until blackened by our canopy of coal- 
smoke. The relievos at the base of the Nelson column are now finished, 
and are much admired for their quiet and massy character. In pic- 
tures there is much attention called to the paintings of a rising young 
artist, H. M. Anthony, of whom it is predicted that he will be the first 

inter of the day. He has 17 pictures in the “ British Artists’” Ex- 

ibition : the landscapes glaring, full of colour, and with great minute- 
ness of detail—not to my taste—the small pictures of single figures, full 
of dash, picturesque effect, boldness of execution, and artistic attitudes 
—in short, to my apprehension, replete with talent and @ poet's fancy. 
Tennant, Clint, Montague, Shayer, and Zeitter are all remarkably 
good this year, and though last, by no means least, Boddington has 

come out well. 

—— oo 
INDIA. 

Another mail bringing Bombay ‘lates to the 16th of March has been 


received, and contains some interesting particulars. In the first place, 
the unfortunate campaign against the Affreedie mountaineers is thus 
detailed. The starting of the Expedition and some other particulars 


were given in last week’s 4/dion. My 

Feb. 9.—The force marched from Peshawur, 15 miles and a half, to 
Mittanee or Muttance, about six miles before the opening of the pass. 
Feb. 10.—The force marched at daybreak in two bodies, the baggage 
being between the two. Onarriving at the mouth of the pass one hour’s 


| time was given to the enemy to make their submission, and this having 


elapsed Coke’s Punjab Infantry, supported by a party of Irregular Caval- 
ry and assisted by a fire from the Artillery, proceeded to attack, and 
burnt a village immediately on the right of the mouth of the pass. The 
enemy abandoned the village, but disputed the hills above it ; after a 
sharp fusillade on both sides they were cleared, and the heights com- 
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the pass crowned in good style by Coke’s men ; the advanced 
en A ave! on, the rear wth Be till Coke’s regiment had 
their retirement from the hills, ent 4 ete pes leaving 
Fisher’s of to keep the mouth of the pass open 
ng “a retern of the ores. it was 5 p.m. before the rear guard 
Qooving bad slight skirmishing on the way) reached that day’s encamp- 
ment, way through the pass, in an open basin surrounded by hills, 
within matchlock . The camp being annoyed by the fire from these 
hills, and several killed and wounded owing to a piece of water whence 
the camp was supplied being commanded by them, the Rifle and two 
ether companies of the Bengal 31st Native Infantry, together with some 
companies of Coke's Infantry, were sent up and quickly dispersed the 
enemy, thereby preserving the camp from annoyanct during the re- 
pare *f f the night. 

Feb. 11.—The Torso halted to get their breakfast, while Coke’s men 
With Major Lawrence went to burn a village close by ; this being effec- 
ted the column moved on in the same order as on the previous day. The 
year guard halted, after crossing the neighbouring heights, till Captain 
@oke’s men got clear of the village they had burnt. The advanced guard 
also burnt a village en route, meeting wita but trifling opposition ; but 
the rear guard, consisting of the 23d Native Infantry and one gun, under 
Lieutenant Currie, Horse Artillery, had to fight every inch of the way 
and lost several men and horses ; t °y arrived at the encampment (four 
miles and a half distant from that of the previous day)at half-past 8 p.m. 
Coke’s Regiment, the 23d Native Infantry, and the Irregular Cavalry 
guffered very severely this day On the arrival of the rear guard the 
hills in the neighbourhood of the encamping ground were occupied by 
the outlying pickets of the 23d Native Infantry and 31st Native Infan- 
try, the former occupying the hill on the left of the camp, and the lat- 
ter that on the right ; soon after dusk the former picket of the 23d Na- 
tive Infantry was attacked by the enemy in force, and the inlying picket 
of the 23d was immediately sent to its assistance ; the enemy, however, 
after receiving a volley, had retired, and except occasional shots from 
both hills nothing more took place that night. 

Feb. 12.—The camp halted this day to enable Sir Charles Napier, who 
departed at daybreak, to pay a visit to Kohat, three miles off. Soon after 
Bis departure the enemy took advantage of the 31st picketon the hill, to 
the right of the camp, being unfortunately withdrawn, and the 23d post 
on the left being weakened by the recal of the inlying picket, to attack 
Doth these posts in force and simultaneously. 

The company of the 31st, under Ensign Sitwell (about 40 men,) were 
returning from the hill on the — which was lofty, very precipitous, 
and about a mile distant from the camp, when about half way down 
and in a very difficult ground, they were suddenly assailed by a volley 
ef matchlocks and showers of stones. Sitwell was shot through the 
wrist, but instantly called on his men (who were in extended order) 
to turn and climb up again. Nine men closed in to Sitwell at once, 
but a second volley was poured into them, and five of the nine fell. 
Bitwell, now faint from loss of blood, was supported by a Sepoy down 
the hill.» The enemy again fired and killed the Sepoy; Sitwell then 
fell, and they rushed in and butchered him and most of his party. 

The glasses in camp showed something was wrong, and a gun was 
xian from the rear, which, by keeping up a fire of Shrapnel- 

ell wherever the enemy were seen in parties, prevented them from 
carrying off the bodies until they could be brought off, which they were 
@ tittle before sunset by a party of Coke's men. Meanwhile, the 23d 
post on the left hill being attacked by the enemy in force, and greatly 
outnumbered, were obliged to withdraw to the further end of the 
ere which they held until a second company, under Lieutenant 
Hilliard, was sent to their assistance. That officer rushed forward with 
his reinforcement, and twice drove the enemy down the hill, but while 
doing so a second time he fell, dangerously wounded (shot through the 
fungs) by a matchlock ball, having offered a conspicuous mark to the 
enemy from wearing a blue uniform, while his men were dressed in 
red. A third company of the 23d was now sent up, and a party of 
Coke’s Ist Punjab [ufantry, marching round the foot of the hill, took 
the enemy in rear, which added to some shrapnel shells sent up from 


which it enjoys, are known te the world for long service, 
nsions for wounds received in battle, pensions to the bereaved fami- 
ies of those whose gallant fathers have fallen in action, increased pay 
for service to those who are yet robust and fit for duty, orders of merit 
and medals for valour in fight, hospitals for the sick, and, finally, these 
excellent soldiers are led by European officers, all proud cf and glorying 
in their men! These are all great advantages. They crowd on the 
mind of the Sepoy, who reflects upon the conduct of the generous Gov- 
ernment which he serves, his reason and his heart made him true to 
those glorious standards under which heand his father have ever fought 
and conquered! I ask the officers composing this court-martial, 
whether they,as honourable soldiers, think that 14 years’ imprisonment, 
with hard labour, is an adequate punishment for the ruffians whom this 
Court has itself convicted of trying to subvert order, that discipline, 
that justice, that generosity (which the Court well knows I have descri- 
bed without exaggeration), and thus turn the whole into dire confusion 
and despair, depriving veterans of their pensions, widows and orphans 
of their support, a the good Sepoys of the 32d Regiment of Native 
Infantry of their pay, by forcing the Government to strike this brave 
regiment from the service of the East India Company for ever. For this 
must have happened if the machinations of these culprits had succeeded. 
The prisoners, like infamous agitators as they are, have been convicted 
by the Court of having gone from company to company, exciting their 
comrades to mutiny and administering unlawful oaths ; and I revise the 
sentence passed upon them as inadequate to the magnitude of their 
crime. I beg of the Court to reconsider its sense of the consequences 
which may result from the crime of these heinous offenders. Let it 
sentence a punishment commensurate with their damnable projects. 
«©. J. Napier, General, Commander-in-Chief.” 

The sentence of the Court having been revised in consequence of the 
above observations, and five of the ringleaders condemned to death, 
the following additional remarks were elicited from the Commander- 
in-Chief :— 

‘«* These five men have been justly sentenced to die, but I commute 
their sentence into that of transportation for life. In eternal exile they 
will expiate their crimes. For even separated from their country and 
their relations, in a strange land beyond the seas, they will linger out 
their miserable lives. It isachange, but I do not consider this to be 
an amelioration of their punishment ; they will remain living examples 
of the terrible fate which awaits traitors to their colours. 

‘** Under the provision of the 84th article of war, the prisoners are to 
be sent to the Presidency under suitable escort, with a view to the com- 
muted sentences being carried into effect. 

*«*C. J. Naprer, General, Commander-in-Chief.”’ 

The following ‘‘ General Orders” have been published on the same 
subject. 

GENERAL ORDERS BY SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 


Head-quarters Camp, Janee-ka-Sung, Feb. 27. 

In the remarks made by the Commander-in-Chief on the court-mar- 
tial which sentenced the prisoners of the 32d Native Infantry, Sir 
Charles Napier said that the culprits were convicted of trying ‘‘ to de- 
prive the veterans of their pensions, widows and orphans of their sup- 
port, and the good Sepoys of the 32d Native Infantry of their pay, by 
forcing the Government to strike this brave regiment from the service 
of the East India Company for ever ; for this must have happened had 
the machinations of these culprits succeeded.” 

With the soldiers of the 66th Regiment they have succeeded, and the 
Commander-in-Chief has resolved to use the powers intrusted to him by 
the Governor-General. 

The native officers, non-commissioned officers, and private sepoys of 
the 66th Regiment, are to be marched to Umballa, oak there struck off 
from the service of the Hon. East India Company ; and his Excellency 
directs that the colours of the 66th are to be delivered over to the brave 
and loyal men of the Nusseeree Battalion, and that the 66th Regiment 
shall, in future, be denominated the 66th, or Goorka Regiment. 

The mutineers of the 66th have brought down ruin and disgrace upon 
the regiment. When a mutinous corps has endeavoured to seize a for- 





camp by Colonel per tog battery at them, kept the enemy in check 
for the remainder of the day. A night attack on the camp was expect- 
ed, but did not take place, though throughout the night an incessant 
fusillade was kept up all round by the enemy. 

Feb. 15.—The troops returned towards Peshawur, over the pass to 
their old encampment at Multanee in one day’s march instead of two. 
Goke’s tee Infantry and Daly’s Punjab Cavalry did not return to 
Peshawur, but proceeded to reinfarce the post at Kohat, but that end of 
the being closed, they made their. way over the Kotuk, and arrived 
at Kohat without the loss of menor e. The mountaineers mustered 
thick on the hills, but did not attack. The return of the force through 
the pass was just like its advance, the rear-guard had all the work to 
do, and there remained the Commander-in-Chief and Sir Colin Camp- 
bell. It was the old story, invisible enemies firing from behind rocks 
eausing many casualties, varied with one little bit of excitement, viz., 
when a horse-artillery tumbril upset, the enemy saw it, and imme- 


diately darted down the hill to gain the cover of a wall, whence they | 


eould have shot every horse attached to the tumbril, and caused great 
loss prior to its removal. The brigadier, however, saw the danger ; 
and calling out to some of the 60th ‘‘ Hurrah, boys, and gain the wall 
first,” they anda company of the 31st rushed forward, and it was a 
race between them and the enemy who should first reach it. Fortun- 
ately our men did, when the enemy immediately, seeing they were 
foiled, scuttled up the hill again. The pass was, however, <leared at 
1 p.m., and Muttanee reached at 3, and next morning the force returned 
to Peshawur. Our casualties amounted altogether to 107 of all ranks, 
that of the enemy being unknown, but supposed from their having 
taken good care to keep themselves “ well behind” the rocks from 
which they fired, to be considerably less than ours. Tho whole busi- 
ness is remarkable for nothing but its expedition and for the for ‘he 
example it furnished of the extreme difficulties of mountain warfare. 
Sir C. Campbell’s force amounted to nearly 5,000 rank and file, all, 
with the exception of 1,600 of the Eljaree—a local militia (who are 
stated to have been inefficient)—picked men. Of the enemy, the 
Lahore Chronicle says, it has been ascertained that the number of 
Affreedies opposing the force sent agaiust them never exceeded 500 
men. Sir Charles Napier crossed the Indus at Attock on the 12th of 
February, and was expected atWuzeerabad in the course of the week ; 
his future movements have not transpired. 

‘An officer of H.M. 60th Rifles, who was present, writes, ‘‘ The pass 
we had.to go through was a very difficult and dangerous one, and Sir 
Charles Napior hianel had some most providential escapes, as also my- 
self, for my was shot under me oy a matchlock ball, as we were 
marching across abad road. Several artillerymen were cut to pieces 
before we could come to help them, from their guns being upset. Poor 
Sitwell had passed th the bloodiest battle ever fought in India— 
viz., Chillianwallah, and themto be killed in a scrimmage like this, 
where there was no glory or h except that he was nobly doing his 
pr Hilliard was only married the day before we set out on the ex- 

on, 

Colonel Young, of Her Majesty’s 10th Poot, died at Vizierabad on the 
20th of February. The ex-Maharajah Dhuleep Singh had arrived at 
his place of exile, Futtyghur, on the 12th of February. Some disturb- 
ance has been created in Assam by the hill tribesof its frontier. The 
accounts of the destruction of the town of Mulkapore, in the Nizam’s 
dominions are confirmed. The anarchy and bankruptey of that state 

worse than ever. > 
the .d/bion of the 13th ult., we gave particulars of the mutinous 
eonduct of a regiment of Bengal Native Infantry. A referénce to that 
record will give additional interest to the extracts below. 

The following note was appended to the original sentence of the 
court-martial on the mutineers of the 66th Bengal Native Infantry by 
Sir Charles Napier :— 

“* Revise the sentence. I call on this court-martial to do its duty to 
the State. It has found the prisoners guilty of having ‘ begun and ex- 
cited a mutiny in their regiment,’ of an infamous attempt to dictate 
to the Government what ameuntof pay it should give to the soldiers of 
the 32d Regiment of Native Infantry. 

** These prisoners had voluntarily enlisted in the service of the East 
India Company for a certain fixed rate of pay ; they swore toserve the 
eompany for that rate of pay. When food becomes dear the Govern- 
ment generously pays the extra expense when above a certain reasona- 
ble price, so that the Sepoy may not suffer when his duty takes him in- 
to provinces of the empire where circumstances make food increase in 
_—. The Sepoy is found in clothing, in lodging, in pay beyond what 

could earn were he not a hoes, is also honourably treated in 
every way. Shoulda Sepoy commit any serious crime, his punishment 


48, ordinarily, simply dismissal from this noble army, and the dread of | 


® misfortune reigns in the bosom of every Sepoy. What higher 
compliment can be paid by soldiers to their Government ? What 
greater proof can be offered of that Government's justice and generosi- 
ty? None! The nobleness of the Sepoy army,and the advantages 


exp e would hold commanding officers severely responsible for the 


lta subject of explantion and discourse of every European officer in 


In future, every order issued by the 


by commanting officers personally, or through their interpreter, to the 


tress which a confiding Government believed it had intrusted to faith- 
ful soldiers, it is time that vengeance should fall upon the whole. 

The Commander-in-Chief has carefully read the proceedings of the 
Court of Inquiry held at Govindghur on the 3d inst. Hehas also read 
the proceedings of the court-martial held upon the most prominent of 
the mutineers of the 66th Regiment. Upon the sentences passed he 
will here make no comment, as they have been approved of and carried 
in'o effect by the Major-General commanding on the spot} 

The Commander-in-Chief has pleasure in expressing his approbation 
of the conduct of Lieutenant-Colonel Bradford, 1st Light Cavalry, 





which appears to have been decided and judicious. 

Sir Charles Napier has equal satisfaction in expressing his approba- 
tion of the —_— decided, and resolute conduct of Captain Macdonald, 
the Fort-Adjutant; which conduct the Commander-in-Chief believes 
prevented the fort of Govindghur from falling into the hands of the 
mutineers. 

Itis now the Commander-in-Chief’s painful duty to remark upon the 
disobedience of orders committed by Major Troup, commanding the 
66th Native Infantry. 

When the regiment mutinied the conduct of this officer was cool, reso- 
lute, and deserving of the highest praise; but Major Troup had not 
previously read and explained to the Sepoys of his regiment the Gover- 
nor-General’s order, dated the 25th of October, 1849, when he received 
those orders at Lucknow in November. 

Those orders were issued by the Governor-General, through the 
Commander-in-Chief, for the express purpose of preparing the minds 
of the Sepoys for the just and necessary cessation of a temporary al- 
lowance granted to the troops during the war. 

To cause those Sepoys to discuss, to consider, and thoroughly to un- 
derstand that reduction, was the object of issuing those orders; and 
they must, from the sound principle on which they were based, have 
brought a conviction of their justness to the minds of the Sepoys. 
| Had Major Troup himself, or through his interpreter, read and care- 
| fully he on the Governor-General’s orders to his regiment, as all 
| commanding officers are specially ordered to do, the mutiny might pos- 
| sibly still have taken place ; but Major Troup would have done his duty, 
| instead of assuming to himself, as he did, the right to disobey his or- 
| ders—orders which were distinct, positive, and left no latitude to Ma- 

jor Troup’s discretion. 
| The Commander-in-Chief regrets to recall to the attention of Major 
Troup that, in his Excellency’s orders of the 25th of October, he said 











explanation of those orders being made to the Sepoys; and he therefore 
| thus publicly expresses his unqualified dissatisfaction that Major Troup 
j Should have considered the Sergeant-Major to be the proper instrument 
| for communicating the orders of the Governor-General and of the 
| Commander-in-Chief to the Sepoys of his regiment. The Government 
| of India has appointed an interpreter to every regiment, for the pur- 
pose of translating orders to the native corps. Yet Major Troup left 
| it toa Sergeant-Major to explain, not to the men, but to the orderly 
havildars to explain to the Depoya one of the most important and criti- 
| cal orders that ever wasissued by a Governor-General, and which 
the Commander-in-Chief had specially directed to be carefully ex- 
plained by commanding officers to their regiments. 
| Truly, this shows a laxity of discipline that is enough to destroy the 
best army in the world. 
_ With regard to Lieutenant Barker, the Commander-in-Chief is dis- 
| satisfied with the report made of that officer’s conduct, and Major-Gen- 
| eral Sir Walter Gilbert will be pleased to place Lieutenant Barker in 
| arrest, and order a court of inquiry to investigate and proneunce an 
' opinion whether that officer did his utmost to quell the mutiny of his 
guard, for it appears to the Commander-in-Chief that Lieutenant Bar- 
| ker did not do his duty on that occasion, and that had it not been for 
the energetic conduct of Captain Macdonald, the gates would have re- 
mained in possession of the mutineers and the entrance of the Ist Light 
Cavalry have been prevented. == 
. Finally, the Cemmander-in-Chief will take this opportunity of express- 
ing his fervent hope, that the young European officers of this army, who 
are full of ability, zeal, and good feeling towards the natives, will see 
| the necessity of endeavouring to associate as much as possible with the 
native officers, and make them their comrades in every sense of the word. 
It is thus, alone, the European officer can expect to acquire a thorough. 
knowledge of what passes in his regiment, and of the feelings which exist 
among those under his command. It is not through sergeant-majors 
and orderly havildars that the Sepoy is to lcarn the justice, the genero- 
| sity, and the care for his welfare which is exercised by his Govern- 
; ment; these —— he must learn direct from his European officers. i 
The abolition of Scinde allowance in the Punjab ought to have been | 





the regiment, with the men of his om oe A 
ommander in-Chief is to be read 








regiment under their respective command ; and again read and explain- 
ed by every European officer on his private parade to the compan 
which he commands. - y 

All officers commanding regiment in the Punjab are, upon the receipt 
of this order, to report to the Adjutant-General of the army, stati 
the day on which they received the orders of the Governor -General a 
Commander-in-Chief of the 25th of October last ; also, on what day and by 
whom they were read and explained to the Sepoys of the regiment under 
their command. 

Major 0 Brienis immediately to march the Nusseeree Battalion to 
Govindghur, leaving its present arms, colours, accoutrements, aud stores 
at Jutog; and on arriving at Govindghur, he will make over his natiye 
commissioned, non-commissioned officers and privates, to ~ ajor Troup, 
commanding the 66th or Goorka Regiment, who is immediately to issue 
the arms, accoutrements, and colours of the 66th Regiment under hig 
command to the Goorkas. The 66th, or Goorka Regiment, thus newly 
formed and constituted, is to receive the line rates of pay and batta 
from the date of the receipt of this order at Jatog. Major O'Brien wil] 
be so good as to take his measures for immediately recruiting the Nus- 
seeree Battalion to its full strength in place of the men made over to 
the 66th Regiment. . 

By order of his Excellency the Commanier-in -chief. 
Par. Grant, Lieut. Col., Adj. Gen. of the Army, 
i a 


New SounpinG-Line.—The earliest means employed for ascertaining 
the depth of the sea was a leaden weight attacaed toa line. This primi- 
tives ystem was in use for ages ; but of late years, apparatus of improved 
construction has been devised for the purpose in Great! ritain. To show 
to what extent the uncertainties of the common sounding-lead have been 
provided for in this country, we may mention that, it being sometimes 
difficult to ascertain the precise moment when. the lead strikes the 
bottom, to meet this inconvenience, an electro sounding apparatus hag 
been invented by Mr. Bain, for the instantaneous communication of 
the desired effect. 

There has been lately deposited in the Naval Museum of the Louvre, at 
Paris, the model of an ingenious Sounding App«ratus, invented by M. 
Le Coéntre, an employé of the minister of Marine, who in 1841 commen- 
ced aseries of experiments on board the 4/riczine frigate for testing the 
accuracy of his invention, which the several reports of the officers concur 
in stating to be complete. 

This newSounding-Line consists ofa hollow truncated cone, of copper 
bronze,194 inches in height, about 6 inches in diameter at the base, and 
2 inches at the summit. The metal is very thick, and upon one of the 
sides is placed astrip of glass, enabling the observer to read the scale, 
which is 113 inches in length.. An endless screw, which is the axis of 
the cone, acts upon an index, or traverser. his screw passes through 
the upper part of the cone ; and to the protruding portion, or shoulder, 
are attached two little wings, or fins, perpendicular to each other. 
Their inclination varies according as it is desired to obtain more or fewer 
divisions of the scale ; i. e. toascertain the depth in metres or fathoms. 
The little wings are protected by a pierced dome, immediately above 
which is a ring for the reception of the Sounding-Line. To the bottom 
of the cone is attached a cylinder of lead, of sufficient weight to carry 
it through the water. This lead is concave at the base, and is filled 
with grease, in order that the nature of the bottom may be ascertained 
from the portions which adhere to it. When the apparatus is cast into 
the sea, the resistance offered by the water from below upwards causes 
the little wings to open, and, from their vertical position, to revolve. 
The screw, of course, obeys the movement, and the index quits the Zero 
point, and travels down the scale. As soon as the lead touches the bot- 
tom, all motion ceases, the instrument is drawn on board, and its result 
read off. 

M. Le Coéntre apparatus has been tried upon known soundings, and 
its results found to be accurate. It iseonsidered by French naval men 
as being especially valuable, since it enables sounding to be taken either 
from steamers or sailing-vessels without decreasing the speed of the ship 
as on the old plan, and, in fact, while going at the rate, of eight or nine 
knots an hour, andin any weather, even sub -marine currents not operat- 
ing prejudicially to its effective working. 





Tur American Arctic Expeprtion.—The following is the official 
statement of the mode adopted by Congress for aiding the above. 
Jornr ResouvuTion, authorizing the President of the United States to 

accept and attach to the Navy two vessels offered by Henry Grinnell, 

Esq.,of New York, to be sent to the Arctic Seas in search of Sir 

John Franklin and his companions 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of Americain Congress assembled, That the President be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to receive from Henry Grinnell, of 
the city of New York, the two vessels prepared by him for an expedi- 
tion in search of Sir John Franklin and his companions ; and to detail 
from the Navy such commissioned and warrant officers and so many 
seamen as may be necessary for said expedition, and who may be 
willing to engage therein. The said officers and men shall be furnished 
with suitable rations, at the discretion of the President, for a period not 
exceeding three years, and shall have the use of such necessary instru- 
ments as are nowon hand and canbe spared from the navy, to be ac- 
counted for or returned by the officers who shall receive the same. 

Sec. 2. Be it furthr resolved, That the said vessels, officers and men 
shall be in all respects under the laws and regulations of the navy of 
the United States until their return, when the said vessels shall be de- 
livered to the said Henry Grinnell. Provided, That the United States 
shall not be liable to any claim for compensation in case of the loss, 
damage, or deterioration of the said vessels, or either of them, from any 
cause, or in any manner whatever, nor be liable to any demand for the 
use or risk of the said vessels, or either of them. 

Approved May 2, 1850. 





Tue CuHarape or Ovpven Days.—A third version of this puzzling 
enigma has been sent us, and as it adds something in one place to the 
data, and changes them in another, we make room for the second stanza. 
The difference in the first is unimportant. 

My first, to all the brave and proud 
W ho see no morrow’s sun; 
My next, with its cold, quiet cloud, 
To those who find to-morrow’s shroud 
Before to-day be done ; 
And both together to all blue eyes 
That weep when a warrior nobly dies! 
Our correspondent adds,—* the above, to my knowledge, has been take: 
up at various times during the last fifteen years, by the best wits of oue 
city, but without success; and I hope some of your readers may be able 


to untie the knot that has puzzled many a 
“< ¢ PHILADELPHIA LAWYER. 
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ASTOR PLACE THEATRE. 


R. BASS has at pleasure in announcing to the public that, having effected an 
ngagement with the ave eminent artistes of tre day, in addition to the highly po ular 
pany already attached to his theatre, who have kindly waived their right of precedence 

in order to perfect each representation, he will be enabled to wagoe a series of hg = 
rformances in a style hitherto unequalled; to commence ov HM rn ev penung ont, Mi ay 1BeA. 
his combination of talent eunbraces the names of MISS | N, MR. H. DE, 
MR. COULDOCK, and MISS FANNY WALLACK, her first appearance for Jwelve months 


edy of 
On Monday, May 13th, Shakspeare’s Tragedy 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 

i ; Juliet, Miss F. Wallack; Mercutio, Mr. Couldock; Tybalt, 
Mr Nosien Frise Ma Mason ; Beavolio, Mr. Addams; Peter, Mr #ass,—On Tuesday 
AS YOU LIKE If. Rosalind, Miss Cushman; Celia, Mrs. McLean; Phoebe, Miss Weston, 
Audrey, Mrs Dyott ; Orlando, Mr. Couldock; Duke, Mr. C.K. Mason ; Jacques, Mr. Neatie; 
Oliver, Mr. Addams; Touchstone, Mr. H Placide ; Adam, Mr. Bass —On Wednesday, tle 
Omedy LONDON ASSURANCE. Sir Harcourt Courtley, Mr. H. Placide ; Mark Med- 
die, Mr. Bass; Lady Gay Spanker, Miss Cushman; Grace Harkaway, Miss F, Wallack. 
Prices, reserved seats, 75 cents ; boxes, 50 cents; amphitheatre, 25 cents. 





—————— + 





Exchange at New York on London,60 days, at 109 3-4. 


TENE ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 11, 1850. 


—— 











Larer Evrorean News.—We have now to bring our summary 
down to this day fortnight, the 27th ult., the Wiagara, steamer, with 
the Liverpool mails of that date, having arrived at this port on Thurs- 
day, aft er an excellent passage of twelve days. . 

No event of special importance having occurred, attention is still di- 
rected to the critical state of Lord John Russell’s government, and to 
the probability of some modification or change. Although not again 
positively defeated by a vote in either House of Parliament, the Minis . 
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nein 
has rather receded than advanced in public confidence. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is seriously damaged by the adverse vote on the 
Stamp Duties Bill, briefly alluded to last Saturday. It wason Monday, 
the 15th ult., that in a House of 299, Sir Charles Wood was outvoted in 
Committee by a majorityof 29. The immediate point was the minimum 
rateat which an increasing ad valorem duty on bonds should commence. 
The Chancellor proposed 2s. 6d. ; but Sir Henry Willoughby, backed by 
Disraeli, and Mr. Goulbourn, cut him down to one shilling per cent. 
gir Charles immediately proposed that the Committee should report 
rogress, and sit again on the following Monday. A week’s consider- 
ation brought no comfort to our financier, who stated that if the Com- 
mittee persisted in carrying out their principle, he must abandon the 
pill; and in the meantime postponed further consideration of it until 
Thursday the 26th ult. The day came round—as come it will for em- 
parrassed Chancellors equally with humbler individuals—but it brought 
no relief, and there was another significant postponement of still one 





more week. 
Another proof of want ef business capacity in the Whigs has been 


afforded in the Board of Trade Department, Mr. Labouchere having 
been compelled to withdraw his Mercantile Marine Bill, in conse- 
quence of the shipowners’ strenuous opposition to its details. The im- 
portance of having practical men to conduct public affairs grows 
more apparent year by year; and the House and the country become in- 
dignant, when public interests are neglected or impaired, by bungling 
attempts at legislation. Nevertheless, how much long-suffering there 
is towards Her Majesty’s present Government may be gleaned from the 
fact, that it held together at the last date, notwithstanding the Chan- 
cellor is non-plassed, the President of the Board of Trade forced to 
hau! down his colours, and the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment bound to swallow and digest at his leisure a change in the 
administration of law. In the last case we allude to the County Courts 
Extension Bill. 

There has been but one gleam of sunshine for the government, in 
the total discomfiture of Mr. Milner Gibson and the opponents of what 
are commonly called ‘‘ taxes on knowledge.” These consist of the excise 
duty on paper, the newspaper stamp, the duty on advertisements, and 
that on foreign books. Mr. Gibson, Roebuck, and Disraeli, were the 
principal assailants, Chambers and Charles Knight being, of course, 
duly quoted by them to fortify their claims for a Parliamentary resolu- 
tion on the subject. Sir Charles Wood and Lord John Russell very 
earnestly upheld the present duties, on the strong ground of financial 
necessities, the latter, however, being unfortunately betrayed into 
some sneering at the press, which has brought that irritable interest 
unpleasantly about his ears. The majority of 101 in a house of 279 
will have consoled his Lordship, and shown that cheap newspapers are 
not considered quite so essential to the public welfare in England, as 
they are in this country and in France. 

Lord John Russell has given notice of his intention to move, on the 
6th inst, for leave to bring in a bill for the abolition of the office of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and for the appointment of a fourth Secre- 
tary of State. Surely the Secretary for Irish affairs will be a Peer, 
let who may be Prime Minister. Otherwise, let the reader imagine 
the badgering to which he would be subjected from the Irish members 
of the Lower House. 

The Committee on official salaries, moved for by the Prime Minister, 
has been appointed, and is constituted as follows, Lord John Russell, 
Mr. W. Patten, Mr. Bright, Sir J. Y. Buller, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Beckett, 
Mr. Napier, Mr. Home Drummond, Mr. W. Evans, Sir W. Molesworth, 
Mr. Henley, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Walter, and Mr. Deedes. 
Notwithstanding the appearance of some ultra-reformers’ names, it is 
doubtful if any material reduction will be recommended, and it is 
doubtfy) also, considering the uncertain tenure of the higher offices of 
state and the certain expenses in which official life involves their 
holders, whether the occupants are really overpaid. Much may be 
said on both sides. 

Amongst the many objects of yearly attack by reformers, liberalizers, 
and political economists; the University system takes a prominent 
place; and the Prime Minister has in this matter, as in that just al- 
luded to, taken the wind out of the sails of troublesome intermeddlers. 
Mr. Heywood having, on the 23d ult., moved for an address to the 
Crown, praying for a Royal Commission of Inquiry into the state of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin Universities, with on his part an un- 
doubted intention to liberalize their codes of law, and probably with 
a view to obtain the admission of dissenters, was opposed by Sir R. 
Inglis as the organ of the High Church party. Lord John Russell, 
however, announced unexpectedly, that the Government, without acced- 
ing to Mr. Haywood’s proposition, pnrposed recommending to Her 
Majesty the nomination of a Committee of Inquiry; and so important 
was this announcement deemed, that the debate was adjourned, sine 
die, in spite of Mr. Heywood expressing his willingness to withdraw 
his motion The subject will be a prolific onefor newspapers and plat- 
forms, and will perhaps tend to bring back some of the old-fashioned divi- 
sions between the Whigs and the Tories, lost sight of in the singular 
working of the new commercial policy. 

Sir George Grey has brought in a bill on the important subject—in- 
teresting to all dwellers in cities—of extramural burial for the Me- 
tropolis. He proposes the establishment of a Board vested with extra- 
ordinary powers; and though the object appears in every way desira- 
ble, and is universally hailed as such, it would not surprise us, if, in 
Committee, the details of the bill should be found to savour too strong - 
ly of the modern Whig tendency to centralization and bureaucracy. 

Proceedings in the Gorham case, down to the 20th ult. will be found 
sketched in another column ; but we learn by the last steamer that the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, that had deferred its judgment, refused on the 
25th ult. to interfere with the decision of the Privy Council. The 
fiery Bishop of Exeter is therefore defeated on all points, and we think 
all well-wishers of the Church of England will join us in hoping that 
the subject will now be dropped. The fierce contention that has lat- 
terly prevailed has done more injury to the establishment, than could 
any settlement whatever of the controverted point. The blood of the 
Prelates may wax warm in these polemical discussions, but the public 
look on them with indifference, if not with disgust. 

Captain Austen’s Expedition had broken ground from Woolwich, 
where it was outfitted, The four vessels were expected to sail from 
Greenhithe for the Northern Seas, on Tuesday the 30th ult. 

The expected death of William Wordsworth, the thoroughly English 
poet, took place on St. George’s day. He was in his 80th year. We 
note also the deaths of the Duchess of Marlborough mnd of the Rev. 
wy Bag Benuclerk. The deaths of the widow of Marshal 
" ucher, and of Baron Menneval, formerly private Secretary to Napo- 

eon, are also recorded. 
Bn i the Duchess of Orleans, with her two sons, the 
ms Ge Paris and the Duke de Chartres, have arrived in England, on 

® visit to Louis Philippe. 
Tora: | appeal wr | operations in India, given in prece- 
again dale rn ceed al ‘perusal. Sir Charles Napier comes 
nee denh of _ newer ; and wo think that notwithstanding the 
ceentricity that marks all his written documents, there 








is abundant reason to notice his discrimination and sound sense. It 
will be observed that whilst obtaining from a Court Martial on muti- 
neers a revised sentence, he commutes it, substituting transportation 
for death ; and that as regards the origin of the mutiny, he puts the sad- 
dle upon the right horse. 

FRANCE AND THE ConTINENT.—No events of importance have oc- 
curred. The public attention in Paris is almost entirely concentrated 
on the election to the Assembly, which was to take place on the day 
following the departure of the Viagara. The contest appears to be 
decidedly one between the moderates of all shades and the ultra-demo- 
cratical ranks. Eugene Sue, the dandified, Sybaritic preacher of equa- 
lity, represents the cause which he would be the last man on earth to 
adopt in his own person, and is opposed by a M. Leclerc, whose charac- 
ter is above reproach, and who acquired a certain celebrity in Paris 
during the Revolution of February, for courageous, disinterested, and 
honest conduct. The melancholy event at Angers has also drawn out 
largely the feelings and sympathies of France. 

It was on the 12th of April that Pius IX. re-entered Rome, amidst 
signs of popular rejoicing, too hollow tobe long trusted. The excitable 
and ignorant populace of that city may be expected to alternate be- 
tween frantic efforts at achieving political liberty which they neither 
comprehend nor appreciate, and humiliating submission to the Sove- 
reign who misled, deceived, and deserted them. We regret to find no 
intelligence of the settlement of the Greek question. 








THE INTERCEPTED DOCUMENT. 


A very decided case of molehill and mountain has occupied a share 
of public attention during the past week. We allude to the following 
letter, first published in the V. Y. Herald of the 3d inst., and purp rt- 
ing to have been addressed by Sir Henry Bulwer, to Mr. Chatfield, 
the British Consul General in Central America. The original, says 
the Herald’s correspondent who forwarded it from Grey Town, Nica- 
ragua, was taken from the person of a courier, during some recent (and 
habitual) revolutionary movements in Costa Rica. Penny-a-liners 
and Editors are not remarkably squeamish about their mode of obtain 
ing private documents, or their right to give them publicity, if deemed 
of sufficient interest. Letters, in the eyes of too many members of 
these professions, belong neither to writer nor person addressed, if by 
hook or by crook they can be grabbed on the way,and transferred to 
the printer’s office. But let that matter pass. Here is the epistle in ques- 


tion. 
Washington, Feb. 26, 1850. 

Dear sir : [have received your communications up to the 3d of January inclu- 
sive. Iwas glad to hear of yonrarrrngement with the governor of Honduras ; and 
I trust that you will thus have settled the question of claims before the order for 
evacuating Tigre Island arrives. I know that it is difficult to deal with such people 
on matters of justice, if you cannot keep before their eyes the ultimaie argument of 
force : and I feel encieding! for your position, with such a gentleman as Squier 
“ making capital’ at your elbow. But pray let me take the liberty of suggesting 
to you that it is well always to consider not only what you think should be done for 
the particular iuterest you have in hand, but what your government, which has so 
many interests to consider, will back you in doing ; since to make a step forwards, 
if ~ heme it is to be made backwards, only renders matters worse. I would 
not, also, let Mr. Squier’s misdoings hurry you too much out of the line which you 
would otherwise pursue. His conduct is generally disapproved of here ; and I 
know that the State Department has formally disapproved of it. 

Neither do I think that this government has at the present moment the views you 
seem inclined to credit it for. It is, however, a weak government, being sus- 
peeted by the popular party, is ever afraid of seeming in favour of any policy that 
is unpopular. Thus, though its intentions may be trusted, its course cannot be 
relied upon, Attempts are being made to settle the Mosquito business. I think 
they may succeed ; they ought todoso. We have - wish to aid in construc- 
ting a canal—that is, in protecting its consiruction guarantying its security 
when constructed. Nor we any great interest in the Mosquito protectorate, 
or any selfish object to serve by maintaining it. But we ought not, and I believe 
will not, abandon it dishonourably, nor permit the Nicaraguans, whom we have ex- 
pelled therefrom, to be again masters of the San Juan. ese are my private opin- 
ions, but I think you may like to know them. I have defended your conduct here 
as to Tigre island, on the ground that it was provoked by Squier ; but it was too 
“ go ahead.” H. L. B. 





P. 8.—I just find that you have thrown out to Squier something about @ treaty 
of protectiou between us and Costa Rica. Now, Lord P. has not only denied that 
he has any idea of exercising a protectorate over Costa Rica, but told the United 
States government he had refused it. My instructions certainly forbid me to en- 
courage any such idea, and moreover it would be setting an example which it would 
be highly imprudent to give. I should tell you, indeed, that both the United States 
and ourselves are at present proceeding upon the avowed policy that neither will 
seek for exclusive influence in Central America ; and while the conduct of — 
contravenes and embarrasses this policy on one side, any conduct of similar kind 
on your part must do so on the other. 

hese are merely private hints of mine to you, in order to prevent you finding 
your position weakened, by doing or promising what the United States will not do 
nor approve of being promised. Pray excuse my frankness ; and wishing you to 

imita te us, and write fully to me upon all matters, 
I am again, dear sir, yours respectfully, H. L. B. 


As we did not dwell upon the surreptitious mode in which this letter 
was procured, neither shall we upon the question of its authenticity. 
It may or may not be genuine: we do not think it is. But some of 
the industrious Washington correspondents of the public press have 
been, it seems, busily engaged in settling this momentous point, and 
have satisfied themselves that there is no forgery in the case. At the 
same time, however, they circulate a report, that Sir Henry, on being 
put to the question, denied having written such a letter to Central 
America, the aforesaid ingenuous correspondents inferring therefrom, 
that it was addressed to Mr. Chatfield at Jamaica. Without inquiring 
what a communication to the latter place was doing in a Costa Rica 
conrier’s pocket, we may venture to assert that Sir Henry Bulwer is 
herein grossly maligned. Three courses were open to him—acknow- 
ledgement, denial, or refusal to answer. In his excellency’s discretion 
we have great confidence ; but cannot for a moment believe that he 
would play the schoolboy’s trick of attempting any shallow subterfuge, 
such as is implied by some of the Washingtonian reporters. Indeed 
we should not have troubled our readers with the matter, if its dis- 
cussion had been confined to the droll announcements of these gentle- 
men, touching “ public indignation,” “‘ Cabinet councils” thereon , and 
so forth. And yet there is something exquisitely ludicrous in the idea 
of the Government becoming—if not the victims of a pleasantly 
conceived hoax, at least—* accessories after the fact’’ in this case 
of petty larceny, and sitting in solemn conclave to decide whether the 
British Minister should be ignominiously dismissed, because in a pri- 
vate letter he has thrice docked off the title of the American Consul, 
irreverently calling him “ Squier,” and has spoken of the adntinistra. 
tion of General Taylor as “ weak” in the usual political meaning of 
the term. Beyond this, there is “no offence, my masters,” that we 
can perceive. A Cabinet Council, forsooth! Why, one would as soon 
think of Lord John Russell calling one in London, if it should be pub- 
licly announced that Mr. Abbott Lawrence, the American Minister to 
England, had, in writing to some friend in Boston, spoken of Lord 
Palmerston as a Meddlesome Matty, or the Chancellor of the Exche- 
queras a bungler. We take it that the Secretary of State at Washing- 
ton has something else to do than adjudicate on private affairs; and 
are certain that ninety-nine out of every hundred gossippers of politi- 
cal matters speak much more freely than Sir Henry Bulwer, or his 
clever imitator, has chanced to do in this case. 

But so does not think the Washington Union, the central organ of 
the great Democratic party, which thus viewed the matter seriatim, in 
its issue of Tuesday last. 


It will be seen that Mr. Bulwer’s letter bears date the 26th Febru- 
ury, 1850—one month and twenty-six days after he had entered upon 
his official duties in Washington. Yet, at that early day, he had dis- 
covered that General Taylor’s cabinet was weak and inefficient, and 
without the support of the people. He admits, by inference as strong 








asa direct assertion, that the present whig cabi enough 
to British influence, but checked, overswel, a sad sonteclled by Seo 
of the. dememmat pocip=—the- sepsilar party, as Mr. Bulwer correctly 
designates it. words with respect to the administration are Sess: 

is 


“It is, however, @ weak Arograment, and, being suspected 
popular party, is ever afraid of seeming in favour ot any policy 
unpopular. Thus, though its intentions may be trusted, its course can- 
not be relied upon.” The italics are our own ; and they are used only to 
direct attention to those expressions of Mr. Bulwer which contain the 


gist of his singular and undiplqgatic epistle to Mr. Chatfield. Those 
expressions are, in substance, that General Taylor’s cabinet is weak ; 
that the oy ape party is opposed to it; that the intentions of Messrs. 
Clayton & Co. aresuch as a British subject may trust and confide in; but 
that the fear which Messrs. Clayton & Co. entertain for the aforesaid 
popular party is so great, that no reliance can be safely placed on their 
conduct. After ™. Poussin’s case, what shall we think of Sir H. 
Bulwer’s discretion? What of the terms in which he speaks of Mr. 
Clayton and the cabinet of General Taylor? We leave it to the Brit- 
hs Pa to settle this extraordinary matter with the Secretary of 
tate. 


The curious mixture of complaint and chuckling exhibited in the 
above editorial comments, entitle them to pre-eminence amidst all the 
funny things put into print, concerning this topic. Torturing Sir Hen- 
ry’s passing allusions to the Cabinet into an assertion that it is “‘sup- 
pliant enough to British influence,” the Union, in its American char- 
acter, takes umbrage at Sir Henry’s presumption—and well it might, 
if there were only, in what stands recorded in black and white, the least 
possible pretext for so doing. In its Democratic character, however, 
the Union cannot resist a chuckle, because the Cabinet said to be li- 
belled is composed of its own political enemies. This nice distinction 
between the national and the party view of the question is commended 
to the notice of the Washington letter writers. In conclusion, we as- 
sert that whether false or genuine, this famous epistle gives no grain 
of novelty to the reported negotiations between the two governments 
and that the “‘ case” bears about the same sort of resemblance to that 
of M. Poussin, as would the pulling a man’s nose in Broadway, to 
remarking to a friend, during a quiet country walk, that the individ- 
ual in question was not able to carry his good intentions into effect. 

Since the above was in type, we have made application at the Herald 
office for a sight of the original document, but without success. It was 
politely intimated, however, that at the request of Sir Henry Bulwer 
or any member of the Cabinet at Washington, the favour would be ac- 
corded On such terms we are scarcely-likely to make a second appli- 
cation ; and dismiss the matter with the remark that, if the letter be 
genuine, it is a very good one, and if a hoax, a very elever one. 

CaxirorniA.—On Tuesday last, three steamers arrived from Chagres 
bringing accounts from San Francisco, vid Panama, down to the Ist 
ult. ; and although the news was accompanied by remittances exceed - 
ing two millions of dollars in value, yet it is not considered satisfac- 
tory. Prices have fallen very much in San Francisco, owing to the 
vast influx of importations, and to the reaction that naturally follows 
an extraordinary period of speculation. It is out of our course to give 
any details; but we may remark that the current of popular opinions 
on the subject of California appears to be undergoing a manifest change. 
The Western States are said to have been drained of their most hardy 
and enterprising young men, whilst the Eastern have not only helped 
to swell the tide of emigration, but have also ventured many more 
millions’ worth of merchandise than they are likely to see back again 
from that quarter. For avery high fever copious bleeding is recom- 
mended, and the result may in the end prove beneficial ; in the mean 
time much distress is anticipated in California, which can scarcely be 
without its effects here. The important political item of news is that 
the local Government of California has called upon the federal officers 
of the United States to hand over the customs and other dues collected. 
They have, of course, refused; and we wait, with some ankiety, to hear 
what is to follow. The long delay of Congress, in deciding on the polit- 
ical position which California is to assume, will not tend to reconcile 
its inhabitants to paying taxes without an equivalent. 





Rio Janerno.—By an arrival at Philadelphia, bringing dates to the 
5th ult., we learn that a very malignant fever had been raging at that 
city, and in other parts of Brazil, since December last. The crews of 
the shippingthgve been severely visited ; the deaths were estimated at 
Rio at per day ; and the total number of victims at 15,000. 





Anniversaries.—This City, during the week, has narrowly escaped 
a riot. It isknown that at this season the annual gatherings of many 
charitable, religious, and philanthropic Associations take place, and 
much attention has lately been directed to the Anti-Slavery Society, 
one of the most notorious, to say the least of it. The meetings which it 
has held have been alike distinguished by the fanaticism and impiety 
of some of the speakers, and by the organised opposition that may be 
said to have broken themup. The police have been in constant attend- 
ance, and it is matter for surprise and for mugh rejoicing, that the 
proceedings of this Society formed a series of fae, rather than a tra- 
gedy. 

TERRIBLE DisasterR.—We learn with infinite regret that on Sunday 
night, a collision took place near Port Maitland on Lake Erie, between 
the American Steamer Despatch and the British Steamer Commerce, 
whereby thirty-eight lives were lost. The victims of this sad accident ' 
were in, or connected with, H. M. 23rd Regiment, on i from 
Montreal to London, C. W. One officer, whose name ‘etllitees, 24 
soldiers, and 13 women and children, make up the melancholy total. 








CORRESPON E. 


The following letter came to hand one day too late for last Saturday's 
journal, and we therefore are compelled to omit a portion of it, having 
reference to the Lincoln election, and Mr. Malcolm Cameron’s letter. 
We have no later date.—Ed. Alb. 

Toronto, April 30, 1850. 

But I must no longer delay giving you a taste of modest Malcolm’s 
révelation of the doings of himself and colleagues at the Council Board 
‘and in their private intercourse. True it is, that the oath of secrecy 
should have prevented the revelation of what occurred at the former, 
and the tacit understanding that regulates social intercourse arrested 
the disclosure of social and unpremeditated conversation. Mr. Cam- 
eron, whose only excuse perhaps is his being so sorely badgered, is 
aboye these gentlemanly considerations, and lets us behind the scenes 
to view our political mountebanks in undress. I have only given you 
below detached specimens of this singular epistle: but if you ruth- 
lessly suppress my clippings from Mr. Cameron’s resolutions,I shall 
not feel in the least degree offended or annoyed. There are two, how- 
ever, too rich to tn ang that in which the “‘ modest one” so cooll 
offers to take the office of Inspector General, deprived of what all 
sensible people would consider the invaluable assistance of Mr. Duns- 
comb, and that in which he records that he was looked upon as the 
properest, discreetest man to be ‘Postmaster general under the new 
régime. 


But I will not leave my policy to be inferred merely from the fact that I have al- 


ways contended for Retrenchment. While in the Government, I desired and 
proposed repeatedly to abolish the office of Chief Superintendent of Education 
and make the Provincial Secretary do the duty, and, as Dr. Ryerson says, pre- 
pared the School Bill with this view: I made a oa ae to abolish Mtr. 
Dunscombe’s Department, which is in connection with the pector General’s, 
as useless and contrary to law—the Commissioner of Customs, as the debates in 
Parliament will show, having been intended for an out-door travellin Inspector, 
one of whose duties would have been to prevent such losses as dscutrott at this port: 


In this, I was ne gg by Mr. Merritt, on which occasion Mr. Hincks said an- 
grily “Ifyou think the buisiness can be carried on without Mr. Dunscombe, I 
wish some of you would take my office :” I replied, “Iam ready to"do so.” Will 
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She Albion. 
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OOOO 
Mr Hincks deny this? As I stated in my former letter, I proposed to Mr. Price 
that he should reduce his and said he could dispense with at least the 
services of ten or twelve cle His answer was “ he would leave that to his succes, 
sor.” [am sure that Mr. Merritt can also state that I have, ever since 1836, sustain 

ed his views and reforms ; that my name is coupled with his in all his trade Reforms ; 
and if he is “ the man of the people,” and I think he is, I humbly hope to share his 

4 * * 4 


‘Not content, however. with slanderingmy moral character, and injuring my credit, 
they [that is some of the members of the Ministry] must try and disparage m abil- 
ities, and declare me unfit to bea Minister of State. At best this is very small, and 
entirely unbecoming that dignity, of which they prate so much. | think I can shew 
more modesty and diffidence than I usually get credit for, when I assure you that 
after having refused the office ot Chief Commissioner of Public Works, I was offered 
the Post Master Generalship, with a declaration made by each member, that in my 
absence it was discussed, and ail agreed that I was the most fit and competent man 
in the country for the office ; but I dissented respectfully from their opinion, and 
declined to accept the office. Now is it not singular that within a few months my 
abilities should so strangely have failed, and my integrity have perished to such a 

that a member of the Governmentshould think it horrible to conceive ofmy 
being trusted with the payment of £1200! “ Such a man as Malcolm Cameron to 
be at the head of a Department !!"—Unhappy man! How strangely have I fallen 
in the estimation of these two model ministers of State. 
The length to which my letter and extracts will in all likelihood ran, 
revents my entering upon the meeting of the Great Western Railway 
ompany, which took place at Hamilion last week. The important 
and satisfactory statement made by R. W. Harris, Esq , its energetic 
President, is deserving of more than a brief notice, as it is a work of 
national importance, and ought equally to interest your readers on 
either side of the line 45. Q. Q. 


Monrreat, 6th May, 1850. 


I mentioned in my last letter that I would in this give a short accvunt 
of the existing institutions of the Province, so as to enable your readers 
to comprehend the thousand and one schemes of change or reform, 
which are likely to constitute the staple of our history for the ensuing 
twelve months, or more. This is the more necessary, as many political 
Sangrados are already in the field, fully prepared to operate on the 
«* Constitution ;’ and judging from the character of the men, there is 
no little risk that the unlucky patient may ‘ die of the doctor,” or the 
doctors rather, if allowed to carry out their manifold sage devices. Do 
not beafraid, however ; I am not going to inflict on you and yoursa long, 
true, and particular account of everything said or done in this “ bright- 
est jewel of the British Crown,”—as we sometimes call our Hyperborean 
Paradise—for the last two or three centuries. [ shall confine myself 
to such a slight sketch or Aistoirette of the source, progress, and actual 
state of our institutions, as will make Canadian politics and the acts of 
Canadian politicians intelligible to parties at a distance, who may take 
some interest in our affairs. ‘Nor is this a work of supererogation ; for 
I notice that even in the neighbouring British provinces, they really 
know very little about what is doing here; though to them, at least, 
our social, commercial, and political constitution ought to be of conse- 
quence, as, toa great extent, involving their own. 

When Canada was ceded to England by France, the population 
amounted to about 60,000, settled principally on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence and its tributaries, along which they had cleared narrow 
strips of land, still giving Lower Canada the appearance of one contin- 
uous street. The only towns were Montreal, Three Rivers, and Quebec, 
which were, respectively, the capitals of the three districts into which 
the Province was divided ; and in those, in accordance with the French 
system of centralisation, as well at home as in the Colonies, all govern- 
ment, power and authority, resided. Of the character of the Govern- 
ment! need not speak. It was thesame as that of other French colo- 
nies, anterior to the Revolution, aggravated by continual wars, first 
with the Indians, and ehereusll with the English and the then 
British Provinces, now the United States. The laws, however, as be- 
tween man and man, were well administered. They consisted of what 
is called the Custom of Paris, that is the laws of the Prevoté of Paris, 
being chiefly the civil Law of Rome, intermixed with the Feudal laws 


- Once common to themost of Europe. The Feudal Tenure, however, was 


never introduced into Canada in its full rigour. The land was origin- 
ally peeSenet out by the Crown, or parties holding from the Crown, 

eignories, and the oe va was bound by his grant to parcel it 
out to all applicants in suitable lots—generally farms of ninety acres. 
The only pecuniary right due by the Seignor to the crown was what is 
called the Quint, or one-fifth part of the price of the Seignory, on every 
Frnt at ownership by sale or contract equivalent to a sale, but not 


ect su on or gift. The ors, on their part, re- 
ceived from their Censitaires, or tenants, # yearly rent, var. some- 
what in the several districts, but which may be said to have been about 


one penny per acre; and they were further entitled to one twelfth part 
of the price of the farm, if disposed of by any mode equivalent to a 
sale. The farmer was also obliged to have all his grain ground at the 
Seignorial mill, for which he paid a fixed consideration. These were 
the chief incidents of the Feudal Tenure ofland in Canada under the 
French government,in French Lower Canada,and which exist to this day. 

After the conquest and cession of the country, the King of England 
issued a Proclamation, setting forth that all his good subjects who 
might settle in Canada should be governed by the laws of England. 
This having caused much confusion and discontent, the act of the Bri- 
tish Parliament, known as the Quebec Act, was passed, by which the 
Criminal Law of England wasintroduced iuto the Province, and the old 
French laws and customs were restored in civil matters. By this act, 
too, a Legislative Council was created with defined powers of Legisla- 
tion. It is remarkable that many of our best laws and enactments 
emanated from this body, amongst others, one directing the use of the 
English rules of evidence incommercial causes. In 1791, the old Con- 
stitutional act was passed by the British Parliament. It divided the 
Province into the Provinces of Upper Canada and Lower Canada, and 
conferred on them, respectively, the same political institutions that 
we now ess. So far, it was rather in advance of the state of the 
country and the intelligence of the people ; and up to 1808 or 1810 mat- 
ters went on smoothly enough. At that period commenced in Lower 
Canada the troubles, which ended in the Rebellions of 1837 and 1838. 

The Representation under the Bill of 1791 was on a sufficiently libe- 
ral basis; no fault was then found with the Constitution of the Legis- 
lative Council; nor was the form of Government, as a whole, considered 
bad. But it was liable to the same objection that a high authority 
urges against the system of Government that prevailed in England in 
the days of Charles the First; namely—that an Executive ‘‘ which is 
independent of Parliament, and a Parliament which is adverse to abuse 
of power, cannot exist together : submission from one or other of the 
parties, or civil war, must follow.” The responsibility of the Execu- 
tive to the Legislature, though acknowledged as a principle of the Con- 
stitution, in England, since the Revolution of 1688, was no part of the 
British Colonial policy of those times, and was thought to be incompa- 
tible with the position of a Colony, and its relations with the parent 
state. This was a fatal error, and experience has since prove that 
England ought either to have refrained altogether from giving her 
Colonies a Representative form of Government; or else, having given 
it, to have conceded all its legitimate consequences along with it. Exe- 
cutive responsibility follows from Parliamentar representations as 
naturally as effect followscause. I need not detail the heart-burnings 
and squabbles which ended in the insurrections of 1837-8, but proceed 
at once to the measure resulting from these troubles—the Re-union of 
the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada in 1841. 

This measure, as you are aware, was effected by an act of the Impe- 
rial Parliament which provides that the Government of this Province 
shall consist :-— 

lst. Of a Governor-General pay by the Crown, assisted by an 
Executive Council also appointed by the Crown, and holding office 
during pleasure. 

2d. Of a Legislative Council, the members of which are agerianses for 
life by the Crown. The mt number is forty-five, and the power to 
add to them is not limi by law. 

8d. Of a House of Assembly elected by the people. A member must 
be worth £500 in real estate to qualify him to sit. The electors must 
be British subjects; in the counties they must be owners of landed 
property of the yearly value of £2 sterling, or about nine dollars ; in 
cities, towns, and boroughs, the person ¢ ng to vote must possess a 
house, as proprietor, of the yearly value of £5 sterling, or occupy as 
tenant a house of the yearly value of £10 sterling. The House of As- 
sembly at present consists of 84 members, forty-two from Lower Cana- 
da and forty-two from Upper Canada; and the Provincial Legislature 

has the power of adding indefinitely to the number. The qualification 
in the counties almost, virtually, amounts to universal cattvege, there 
being few male adults, in our rural districts, who, if not dissipated, or 
otherwise worthless, do not possess the necessary qualifications. Pro- 
bably the difference between Canada and the United States, in this re- 
spect, is, that in the States every free citizen possesses the franchise 
at the of twenty-one; with us it is generally possessed at the same 
age, and few or none are without it at the age of twenty-five. I speak 
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as I find, of the counties. Inthe towns the franchise is less justly con- 
ferred; many of our best citizens being disqualified to vote by the ex- 
isting law. 

On looking at the distribution of power, under our constitution, as 
above detailed, one will be struck with the undue portion emanating 
from the Crown, as compared with that emanating from the people. 
But as I have already exceeded the limits to which [ intended to con- 
fine my remarks, I shall defer what I have to say on the subject for my 
next letter, when I shall proceed to show that this preponderance of 
authority is more apparent than real; and that the control of the 

pular branch of the Legislature over the Executive is, or ought to 

e, complete and irresistible. 

Col. Weatherall, Dep. Adj.-Gen. to the Forces in Canada, has been 
appointed Dep. Adj.-Gen. of H..M. Forces, the vacancy being caused by 
the appointment of Major-Gen. Brown to to the Adj.-Generalship, vice 
Sir John Macdonald, deceased. Col. Weatherall commanded at the 
successful attack on the village of St. Charles in the Rebellion of 1837, 
which crushed the insurrection ; and is a great favorite here. 

Mr. J. G. M‘Kenzie, one of our oldest and most respectable mer- 
chants here, has, I see, been disqualified by the British Government for 
holding the office of Consul of the Portuguese Government, for having 
signed the annexation address. This is a small affair in itself; but as 
indicative of the views of the Imperial authorities on the annexation 
question, it is highly important. It is one of those straws which show 
how the wind blows. 

The Central Committee of the British American League have just 
published an address to their Brethren, Countrymen, and Fellow-Colo- 
nists. It is written in a good spirit, and its object will be seen by the 
following short extract :— 

What, then, is our duty as Canadians? Clearly, to merge all political differen- 
ces on questions of detail, and occupy at once the position indicated by those dec- 
larations ; to claim the right thus conceded of framing a constitution for ourselves, 
in accordance with the circumstances, tbe opinions, the feelings, and the wishes of 
the peuple of Canada ; to urge our legislature by petition, to pass an address to qur 
gracious Sovereign and both houses of parliament, praying them to authorise, by 
an Act, the people to whom they profess to have already granted self-government to 
hold a general Convention o; legates, for the purpose of considering and pre- 
paring a Constitution for the government of this province, and with power to act 
in concert with delegates from such of the other British provinces in North Ameri- 
ca as may be desirous of forming a federal Canada. Such constitution to be after- 
wards submitted to the people for ratification . P.P 


PAusic. 


Iravian Opera At Nrsxo’s.—Since our last, the Havanna Opera 
Company have produced Lucrezia Borgia and Lucia de Lammermoor. 
Of the first we have little to say, as no particular excellence demands 
our eulogy, nor does any glaring defect call for our censure. It was 
an equal performance througheut, but it has been quite as well per- 
formed within the last two years by our own Opera Company. We 
must make an exception, however, in favour of the subordinate charac- 
ters, which are always more efficiently filled than we have hitherto 
seen them. Salvi twisted and turned that simple melody, J/ pescatore 
ignobdile, so that its greatest admirers did not like to acknowledge it. 
His variations were exquisitely executed, but to our thinking they were 
in the worst possible taste. The contralto singer, Signorina Vietti, we 
admire greatly; she isa capable and excellent artiste, a reliable and 
tasteful singer, and a clever actress. We listen to her with that feel- 
ing of pleasure which arises from a perfect confidence that no disap- 
pointment willensue. Bosio, too, who but for the prestige of a greater 
name which overshadows her, would be the particular attraction of 
the company, is a delightful artiste, and a great public favourite. 

In Lucia di Lammermoor we confess we were disappointed, both 














in our pleasing and unpleasing expectations. We anticipated little 
from Salvi in the second act, and we looked for much from him 
in the third. In both these expectations we were disappointed. 
Salvi is undoubtedly a fine artist ; altogether, the very best tenor we 
have had in this country ; but he is a tantalizing singer, for he is only 
great by fits and starts. He labours under the difficulty, like Marini, 
of an impaired voice ; he has to humour it, to husband its powers, and 
to use more art than should be displayed tothe public. In days gone 
by, Salvi used art to embellish the gifts of Nature, now he uses art to 
conceal Nature’s failing. The difference is very great, and the evidence 
is clear to all who understand the voice and singing. In the pride of 
his strength he could yield to the impulses of his nature, and the re- 

finement which art had thrown over all his efforts, produced a unity 
which approached very closely to our idea of perfect singing ; but 
now for these natural outbursts, chaste but impassioned, he is compel- 
led to substitute effects made by the most exaggerated contrasts. Full 
power, alternating continually with an almost inaudible whisper, forms 
his mode of attack upon the sympathies of his hearers. We acknowl- 
edge its effect, but we dispute its correctness as a principle of art. Ex- 

pression in singing consists but of inflections of the voice, regulated and 
modified by the emotions of the soul—the very colouring which it takes 
from nature, in which no such violent contrasts are found as Signor 
Salvi would lead us to believe. Passion with him is only contrast be- 

tween loud and soft. We freely acknowledge all his consummate art ; 
we yield our respect for the talent and perseverance which could accom- 

plish so much ; we reflect with pleasure upon the graces of his style, 

and the purity of his execution, but we cannot allow our judgment to 
be beguiled by the mere aural gratification derived from the p/easura- 

ble suspense of listening to a whisper. We cannot, although we our- 

selves have felt the charm, approve, even in the great Salvi, those out- 

rages of Nature and prostitutions of art, which his exaggerations dis- 

play. The dust kicked up by a great reputation is very blinding to 
the crowd ; but there are those who, with a laudable desire to clear 
their eyes, blow aside these titillating particles and gain thereby a clear 
view of the object. We do not wish to deprive the public of any por- 

tion of the delight it receives from its doting adulation of Salvi, Stefa- 

noni, &c., but we record our protest against the swelling tide of praise, 

for reasons which we have stated above. 

Salvi and Stefanoni read the first duo, Su//a tomba, admirably, 
and their singing was equal to their interpretation. The last move- 
ment, allegro moderato, wore a different aspect, from their chaste 
and artistic conception of its character. Stefanoni in her first scena 
failed; missed passages, and sang poorly and inefficiently. The con- 
certed piece, Che mi frena, was the finest bit of concerted singing that 
we have heard on the stage in New York. It created a furore. The 
maladetto was well conceived by Salvi, but his voice was not equal to 
the exigencies of the situation. Still the whole of the finale, vocal and 
instrumental, was admirable in its execution and effect. In the first 
act Stefanoni failed, as we have stated : in the third she did not appear, 
in consequence of illness, as the apologist stated. Badiali and Salvi 
sang the duet in-the third act with great vigour and power, and were 
loudly applauded. 

The great expectation of the evening—the anxious thought of a 
thousand minds—the Fra poco a me recovero began ; every breath was 
held back, lest a whisper of the great Salvi should be lost. Great and 
eager was the expectation ; great and bitter was the disappointment. 
Art, art, art, was in every inflection of the voice, and in every action ; 
but of nature there was positively nothing. What would we have given 
for one of Benedetti's bursts of genuine manly feeling ; we positively 
longed for it with an intense longing. We waited for that ery of horror 
which should break out at the announcement of Lucia’s death ; but we 
heard only a note carefully produced and duly prolonged. The disap- 
pointment was general and decided ; and many began to think that 
forte and piano, like tossing in a blanket, might be very pleasant in 
small doses, but that it was possible to exaggerate it into an annoyance. 


The Company left for Boston on Friday, but will return to the Astor 
Place Opera House in June. 

It is reported that Lumley, the London Opera manager, is going to 
oppose strong attractions to Jenny Lind in this country, in the persons. 
of Sontag and Alboni, with Cerito and St. Leon. With Jenny at he 
American Museum, and Sontag and Alboni at the Chinese Museum, 
Barnum might do a fine opposition business. To engage Lumley and 
his troupe would be to raise himself to the very pinnacle of fame. 





Drama. 


BROADWAY THEATRE.—Mrs. Farren, an actress of celebrity from the Western 
theatres, has been the ruling star during the week. We had occasion w notice 
this lady’s performance at sume length about two years since, when she made her 
first appearance in this city, and find but litle change in her style of acting since 
that period—unless it be that the mannerism and defects we then took exception to, 
have become more confirmed by time and practice. As with the histrionic artist 
of true genius and of a pure school, the same causes serve to mature, develop, and 
perfect both the conception and the execution—so it may be taken as a general rule 
that a defective and conventional style of acting, once adopted and persevered in, 
will become by the effects of time and experience irrevocably fixed ; and the de- 
fects and mannerisms will be more palpably apparent. It is much to be regretted 
in the case of Mrs. Farren, that an actress possessing so many of the physical requi- 
sites should have thrown herself into the false artificial style, which so materially 
disfigures even her best efforts. She is not wanting, too, in a very high order of 
talent, and she has certainly a power of expressing the stronger and the tenderer 
paszions with considerable effect. But all these advantages and capabilities are 
marred by a want of that naéwral truthfulness, that constituies the very essence of 
realacting. She carries out the conventional chant of the stage to its fullest pitch, 
coupling it with an affectedness of pronunciation, truly painful to critical ears. 
Every line, too, must be delivered by her in a sta’uesque attitude duly prepared 
for, and struck with a precision that would not disgrace a modern Acrobat. This 
style, now unfortunately so prevalent, must undoubtedly have its admirers, or it 
would not be persevered in by the actors. But with the refined, the intelligent, 
and the critical, we know that it has entirely lost its influence ; and this perceptive 
appreciation of the difference between the real and the gr/ificial in acting is daily 
becoming more developed in the public as a mass. We speak more especially of 
thiscity. It is an undoubted truth, that hundreds of persons, who delight in the 
rational recreation the stage is capable of affording, are deterred from indulging in 
their favourite amusement, by che false and vicious conventionalities of the per- 
verted schools of acting now in vogue. 

J. Howard Payne’s drama, entitled “ Remorse, or the Bankrupt’s Wife,” has 
been revived at this theatre for Mrs. Farren; and we presume that this play is 
one of the many adaptations from the French that Mr. Payne has furnished to the 
stage. Atleast, its plot bears evidence of such an origin ; for like Mrs. Kemble’s 
“Duke’s Wager,” it not only treads on the verge of the offensive, but it actually 
overleaps it. We have no desire to parade the details of these prurient conceits in 
our pages. The pablic has shown decidedly its opinion, both of their merits and 
the estimation in which they hold thecharacter of such efforts. The plays have not 
indeed been hissed from the stage, but they have been treated with cold neglect, 
and their representation has been given to comparatively empty benches, affording 
to managers the most efficacious assurance that the pruriencies of the French 
school cannot become a marketable commodity on the stage in New York. 

We understand that Miss Davenport cc t at this house on 
Monday next ; and as Miss Cushman opens at the Astor Place Opera House on the 
same evening, a fair opportunity will be presented for contrasting and comparing 
the relative merits of these “ rival Queens’’—if indeed they can be compared. 








es an engag 


Burron’s THEATRE.—Burton is in the field with his spring novelties. Two 
new pieces have been produced during the week—a dramatic version of the im- 
mortal “ Vicar of Wakefield,” from the London theatres, and a local sketch called 
“The Merry Family, or Sleek in New York.’ The first has met with tolerable 
success ; but the latter was received with unmistakeable evidences of disapproba_ 
tion. In truth it is buta meagre and somewhat coarse affair. Mr. Aminadab is 
introduced to America as a fugitive from justice, being “ an absquatulating”’ presi- 
dent of a Benevolent Society. The part seems to have been chiefly written to 
show up Burton in one of his celebrated drunken scenes. The worthy philan- 
thropist is seduced into intoxication, by the substitution of brandy for sherry ; and 
we are treated to a long scene, exhibiting the skill with which this clever actor can 
portray all the disgusting stages of inebriety. But even his acknowledged excel. 
lence in this branch of the art could not disguise the repulsive nature of the exhibi- 
tion, for the curtain fell to adecided majority of hisses over the scanty applause. The 
subject is a good one for this house, if handled by a skilful pen. 


“The Vicar of Wakefield” is but a respectable adaptation of the delightful 
novel. Themain incidents of the original are incorporated into the drama, coloured 
however with a species of melo-dramatic effect, out of keeping with the charming 
simplicity of the novel. The actors deserve much credit for their performance, 
for two or three were out of their line. Mr. Clarke deserves especial commenda. 


tion, for the subdued and natural style in which he gave Dr. Primrose, a character 
so entirely out of his usualrun of parts ; and Mr. Johnston, as the immurtal Moses, 
proved himself a true artist. A more natural bit of acting we have never witnessed 
from this gentleman. Burton is the Ephraim Jenkinson, and assumes the differ. 
ent disguises with the tact and effect of an old stager. Jordan isa dashing Young 
Thornhill, and Mr. A. Audrews, formerly of the Park, is artistical, as he ever is, 
in Frank the chaplain. Olivia is charmingly played by Mrs Russell, and Devorah 
Primrose by Mrs. Hughes with her accustomed care and judgment; though we 
should like to see more of the raciness of that charming old matron developed, and 
can readily imagine how rich the personation must be in the hands of Mrs. Glover, 
for whom the part was written. Miss Chapman and Mrs. Holman, ia the /onour- 
able Miss Skeggs and Lady Blarney, make the most of their respective parts- 
The piece will serve the mavager’s purpose, to vary with the “ Serious Family” and 
“ Dombey & Co.,”’ which are still his reigning attractions. 

ASTOR Prace Opera Hovuse.—“ The Duke’s Wager” has been played twice 
during the week, on the nights not appropriated to benefits; but it has entirely 
failed in attracting the public. Mr. Bass must be a heavy loser by his experi- 
ment; and Mrs; Kemble we fear has lost more by the equivocal position in which 
she has placed herself ‘as the supposed authoress, than can be compensated by the 
$500 she received as the price of her labours as ¢ransiator. Bass, however, is not 
to be discouraged by defeat. He announces Miss Cushman for Monday next, and 
has engaged Harry Placide, Miss Fanny Wallack, and Mr. Couldock to support 
her. We are promised a magnificent revival of “ Romeo and Juliet,” the hero 
by Miss Cushman, a part she played at the Haymarket twenty-nine consecutive 
nights. It was indeed the character that stamped her European reputation. 
“London Assurance” is also to be produced during Miss Cushman’s engagement, 
for the purpose of introducing her in Lady Gay Spanker to Harry Placide's Sir 
Harcourt Courtly. If these attractions fail in drawing crowded audiences to this 
truly elegant and commodious Theatre, there is no taste left in the public, and Mr 
Bass had better disencumber himself of his lease as soon as possible : but the casts 
are so strong, that we really look for some crowding and excitement, 


NIBLo’s.—This favourite resort opens on Monday next for the summer season. 
Mr. Niblo has engaged the services of Brougham and Chippendale as managers, 
and a strong company has been selected for dramatic performances. We are gra- 
tified to see the name of Mrs. Vernon in the bill of engagement ; such an old and es- 
tablished favourite should be an appendage to this popular establishment: 

A New Manacer.—lIt is confidently stated that Charles Kean has become the 
lessee of the Princess’s Theatre, Oxford street, London. It is a beautiful house, 
not very large, but extremely well situated. Whether he succeed or not in a pe 
cuniary point of view, he will probably make it the most attractive theatre in Eng- 
land. 


W. Rurvus BLake.—This popular favourite of the New York stage, has lite- 
rally taken the New Orleanists by storm. His Jesse Rural has done the business 
for him most decidedly. But Blake has other characters in reserve. He will 
doubtless become a lion in his new quarters. 








Mr. MacreEapy.—The farewell performances of this distinguished actor were 
to have commenced at the Haymarket theatre, London, on the 22d ult.; but at . " 
last moment Mr. Macready was unable to appear, in consequence of aeovere attacs 
of neuralgic rhumat’sm. 
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Notices of New Works. 





ANTONINA, OR THE Fati or Rome. By W. W. Collins. WN. Y. 
1850. Harpers.—A Romance of the fifth century, and one of a very high 
order of merit. It is historical, as its name imports, but is not so in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term ; inasmuch as it does not convert into 
fictitious heroes personages with whom history has made us somewhat 
familiar. Alaric indeed is repeatedly introduced in the progress of the 
tale; but his sayings and doings are entirely limited to gleanings 
from records considered to be authentic, Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire” being the author’s main authority. Adhering 
closely to this reliable guide, in his sketches of public events and his 
portraitures of the manners and customs of the period, Mr. Collins has 

iyen usa variety of imaginary characters, Roman, Gothic, Christian, 
and Pagan. The date of the story is A.D. 408, in which year Rome 
was first besieged by Alaric, and after intense sufferings from famine 
and pestilence was only saved from pillage, by the payment of a costly 
ransom. With the exception of a few early scenes at Ravenna, and in the 
Alps that lie north east of the Italian peninsula, the besieged city of 
Rome and the camp of the besieged Goths furnish the localities. Mr. 
Collins writes with a very masterly pen, more especially in the descrip- 
tive portions of his work ; his incidents are boldly conceived and very 
graphically laid before his readers. The book is full of strong points 
and dramatic effects, and the author has carried us through it by force 
of much vigorous writing, notwithstanding that the interest felt sadly 
wants concentration, and that one is half inclined to look upon many 
successive chapters as a series of sketches, that might, or might not, be 
part and parcel of the plet. This impression produced on our mind is 
highly complimentary to the abilities of Mr. Collins, though at the 
same time it accuses him of a grave fault as a novelist—the lack of 
constructive power. The many striking episodes should have been 
grouped around some prominent event, or leading personage ; 2s it is, 
there is literally no hero, nor any definite conclusion. This peculiarity 
may often be observed in serial works of fiction; many of which are 
evidently commenced without any settled arrangements for their con- 
duct on the part of the writer. In this case, Antonina, a Roman girl 
of fourteen, although nominally the heroine, does not happen to be the 
most successfully treated of the author’s characters ; nor in fact do we 
think that his love-scenes are particularly happy. The Gothic Chief- 
tain, her improvised lover, might have been made the pivot on which the 
story turned; but he is only occasionally brought forward, and is dis- 
posed of before we have got through two thirds of the romance. We 
believe Mr. Collins is a young author, having published nothing previ- 
ously, but a life of his brother Collins, the excellent English artist. 
With a book so full of good matter before us, we shall look for more 
productions from his pen, with very much pleasure 

Desirous to justify our encomiums of his style, we select two or three 
passages that have particularly pleased us. Here, for instance, in not 
very many words, we have place, atmosphere, and people, set visibly 
before our eyes. 


The traveller who so far en from the ordinary track of tourists in modern 
Italy, as to visit the city of Ravenna, remembers with astonishment, as he treads 
its silent and melancholy streets, and beholds vineyards and marshes spread over 
an extent of four miles between the Adriatic and the town, that this place, now half 
deserted, was once the most populous of Roman fortresses; and that where fields 
and woods now present themselves to his eyes, the fleets of the Empire once rode 
securely at anchor, and the merchant of Rome disembarked his precious cargoes at 
his warehouse door. 
As the power of Rome declined, the Adriatic by a strange fatality began to de- 
sert the fortress, whose defence it had hitherto secured. Coeval with the gradual 
y of the people, was the gradual withdrawal of the ocean from the city 
walls ; until, at the beginning of the sixth century, a grove of pines already appeared 
ane port ps Augustus wre existed. 
the period of our story—though the sea had even then receded perceptibly— 
the ditches the walls seore et filled, and the canals still pod gm ie 
in much the same manner as they intercept Venice at the present time. 
nthe morning that we are about to describe, the autumn had advanced some 
days since the events mentioned in the preceding chapter. Although the sun was 
now high in the eastern horizon, the restlessness produced by the heat emboldened 
a few idlers of Ravenna to brave the sultriness of the atmosphere, in the vain hope 
of being greeted by a breeze from the Adriatic, as they mounted the seaward ram- 
parts of the town. On attaining their destined elevation, these sanguine citizens 
turned their faces with fruitless and despairing industry toward every point of the 
compass, but no breath of air came to reward their perseverance. Nothing could 
be more thoroughly suggestive of the undiminished universality of the heat, than 
the view, in wig Bene we from the position they then occupied. The stone 
houses of the city behind them glowed with a vivid brightness overpowering to the 
strongesteyes. ‘The light curtains hung motionless over the lonely windows. No 
shadows varied the brilliant monotony of the walls, or softened the lively glitter on 
the waters of the fountains beneath. Nota ripple stirred the surface of the broad 
channel, that now replaced the ancient harbor. Not a breath of wind unfolded the 
scorching sails of the deserted vessels at the quay. Over the marshes in the dis- 
tance hung a hot, quivering mist; and in the vineyards, near the town, not a leaf 
waved upon its slender stem. On the seaward side lay, vast and level, the pros- 
pect of the burning sand, and beyond it the main ocean, waveless, torpid, red suf- 
fused in a flood of fierce brightness—stretched out to the cloudless horizon that 
closed the sun-bright view. 
Within the town, in those streets where the tall houses cast a deep shadow on 
€ flagstones of the road, the figures of a few slaves might, here and there, be seen 
sleeping against the walls, or gossipping languidly on the faults of their respective 
lords. Sometimes an old beggar might be observed, hunting on the well-stocked 
preserves of his own body the ively vermin of the South. Sometimes a restless 
child crawled from a door step to paddle in the stagnant waters of a kennel; but 
with the exception of these daabehulovilonces of human industry, the prevailing 
characteristic of the few groups of the lowest orders of the people which appeare 
in the streets was the most listless and utter indolence. ‘All at gave splendour 
to the city at other hours of the day was at this period hidden from the eye. The 
elegant courtiers reclined in their lofty chambers ; the guards on duty ensconced 
h emselves in angles of walls and recesses of porticoes ; the graceful ladies slum- 
ered on perfumed couches in darkened rooms ; the gilded carriages were shut 
into the coack-houses ; the prancing horses were confined in the stables; and even 
Wares in the market-places were removed from exposure to the sun. It was 
clear that the luxurious inhabitants of Ravenna recognized no duties of sufficient 
eee, and no pleasures of sufficient attraction, to necessitate the exposure of 
€ir susceptible bodies to the noontide heat. 


After a brief sketch of Honorius, the imbecile Roman Emperor, the 
fall of the great Empire is thus pithily summed up. 


a “uch was the man under whom the mightiest of the world’s structures was 
~oomed to totter to its fall! Haised and supported by a superhuman daring, that 
invested the nauseous horrors of incessant bloodshed with a rude and appalling 
defnoence, the mistress of nations was now fated to sink by the most ignoble of 
a Cats, under the most abject of tremblers. For this had the rough old ingdom 
ul ‘en off its enemies b ‘swarms from its vigorousarms! For this had the doubt- 
virtues of the Republic, and the perilous magnificence of the Empire, perplexed 
backeemiahed the world! Insuch a conclusion as Honorius, ended the dignified 
‘ meh oy be of a Brutus, the polished splendours of an Augustus, the unearthly 
tailin ties of a Nero, and the immortal virtues of a Trajan! Vainly, through the 
intellects §, over the ruin of her noblest hearts, and the prostitution of her grandest 
» had Rome stridden pitilessly onward, grasping at the shadow—Glory ; 


th 
pre bag mow gone forth, that doomed her to possess herself finally, of the sub- 


In the portrait of a refined and voluptuous Senator, we meet with 
the following nice discrimination :— 


cat o me oe chanting affability, the prodigal generosity, which made him this 
racter as his.’ Hi © world, was a necessity, rather than a virtue, in such a cha- 
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suffering, and the éutitathiin his inferiors, more because he hated the contact of 


. * tion of discontent, than b he desired to be be- 
loved, or deligh t, than because he des to be 
quaint fren any te diepeaaat, He was devoted to his own class, because 


sas d rivalries disturbed the 1 io nit 
wh n e luxurious serenity 
- Sine ee Second nature to his feelings. Powerful by station, 
» Hat exemption from troubles and anxieties which most 


men hope for as a boon, h 
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sat ‘88 would tantly h self; b 
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would have been branded 0s « heartless tee set Epicurean, where the plebeian 
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In the mean time our revelations ar 
. e ’ i 
ae again to the snag. But hahee@e amen and the reeder’s attention 
ments, we would again ask those interested j 
causes of the catastrophe of Rome, to meditate fi . 


evidence which we have here collected for them. Let them recall to their minds 
the concurrent disorganizati ing the fierce social disease raging at this 
p?riod within the we of the city, and extending its poisonous influences to the re- 
motest corners of the empire. » > them in one glance look back at the lower or- 
ders, ignorant, licentious, brutalized, oppressed ; at the middle classes, outraged, 
persecuted, forsaken; at the aristocracy, frivolous, irresponsible, unfeeling ; at the 
Church, which should have reformed the corruptions of the State, ambitious, 
worldly, hypocritical ; and they will discover the real depth and extent of the uni- 
versal disorganization of Roman societ in that eventful age. Let them finally 
figure to themselves the effect prodaced by a nation like the Goths, fresh in its 
vigorous youth, united in its tremendous purpose, bursting at once upon 2 people 
without a sympathy, a principle, an ambition, or a hope, round which they could 
universally rally as a moral standard in the hour of need—let them figure to them- 
selves this, and they will be little disposed to cavil at the pay of the scenes 
through which they may be led in the future portions of this work ; they will feel 
little astonishment that civilized Rome should have closed her dazzling career by 
prostration before an army of Goths. 

Here is a good bit of painting. The extremity of suffering to which 
Rome was reduced is forcibly put, in speaking of the famished sentries 
on her walls. 

Silently and vacantly the sentinel at the rifted wall bent his eyes upon the eastern 
clouds, as they slowly brightened before the advancing dawn. Desolate as was 
the appearance of the dull, misty daybreak, it was yet the most welcome of all the 
objects surrounding the starvi soldier, on which he could fix his languid gaze. 
To look back on the city behind him, was to look back on the dreary charnel house 
of famine and death ; to look down on the waste ground, without the walls, was to 
look down on the dead body of the comrade of his watch, who, maddened by the 
pangs of hunger which he had suffered during the night, had cast himself from the 
rampart to meet a welcome death on the earth beneath. Famished and despairing, 
the sentinel crouched on the fortifications, which he had now neither strength to 
pace nor care to defend, yearning for the food that he had no hope to obtain, as he 
watched the gray daybreak from his solitary post. 

In a fearfully powerful, though somewhat lengthy scene entitled 
“The Banquet of Famine,” wherein the senator above alluded to con- 
venes a few of his associates to a terrible debauch, we note this pas- 
sage, commending the whole chapter to the especial notice of those who 
like Monk Lewis. 

In the intervals, when the tumult of weak voices was partially lulled. there was 
heard a dull, regular, beating sound, produced by those who had found d bones 
on their road to the palace, and were pounding them on the pavement, in sheltered 


at sunset, and now swept up slowly over the street, in hot, faint gusts, plague-lad 
from the East. Particles of the ragged clothing on some prostrate forms lying 
most exposed in its course, waved slowly to and fro as it passed, like banners 
planted by Death on the yielding defences of the citadel of Life. It wound through 
the open windows of the palace, hot and mephitic, as if tainted with the breath of 
the foul and furious words which it bore onward into the banqueting hall of the 
senator’s reckless guests. Driven over such scenes as now spread beneath it, it 
derived from them a portentous significance—it seemed to blow like an atmosphere 
exuded from the furnace depths of centre-earth, breathing sinister warnings of some, 
fatal convulsions in the whole fabric of Nature over the thronged and dismal street 


We must not add to our extracts ; but cannot conclude without no- 
ticing the fine subject that Mr. Collins has made episodical, but which 
contains material for volumes. We mean the juxta-position of the 
would-be reformer of the Christian Church of the fifth century, and the 
would-be restorer of the then forbidden Pagan religion. The former 
carries out the severity of his creed to a degree that, in rendering it 
unpalatable and inappropriate to youth, brings about the misfortunes of 
his daughter, Antonina. The latter, in his ceaseless efforts to bring 
back the bloody rites of his mythology, considers that all evil means 
are justified by good ends, and plays an active part in the catastrophe. 
The antagonistic purposes and principles of these men give occasion to 
some of the best writing in the book, and we could almost have wished 
that these had been the principal personages of it. 

LITERATURE OF THE SiAvic Nations. . Y. 1850. Putnam.— 
The title-page of this volume informs us that it is an ‘* historical view 
of the Languages and Literature of the Slavic Nations, with a sketch of 
their popular Poetry,” and that a preface is contributed by Dr. Robin- 
son, the author of ‘‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” during whose 
editorship of the Biblical Repository the substance of the work appeared 
in that periodical. The ground covered in this volume is enormous, and 
the laborious research it must have occasioned can scarcely be exagge- 


places, for food. The wind, which had been refreshing during the day, had ee ; 
en 





This letter drew out the following reply from General Napier : 3 


Sir,—Previous to noticing M. Thiers’ observations which Mr Jeffs 
has published in your journal of this day, | wish to offer the following 
consolation to the last-named gentleman: A person wishing to purchase 
M. Thiers’ ninth volume was told by his bookseller that my criticism 
in The Times had caused every copy tobe sold off; he had not one re- 
maining! I heartily wish it had done as much for my own work. My 
conscience not being burdened, therefore, with sin or sorrow on account 
of Mr. Jeffs, 1 can with greater ease of mind meet M. Thiers, whose 
work, sparkling with paste brilliants, wants thatreal jewel—trath. My 

resent reply need not, however, be long or laboured. M. Thiers has 
pimself confirmed my judgment of his infidelity to facts, and his unsound 
peremptory assertions. 
What does the analysis of his letter to Mr. Jeffs present in answer to 
the long list of errors I charged him with ? 

1. That he has always consulted for his numbers the Government 
correspondence and that of the Generals commanding the armies. 

2. That I had no official French document to guide me, but had perhaps 
some communications non-autheneic from some of Marshal Soult’s of- 


ficers. ’ sc 

8. That his judgments on the Duke of Wellington and the British 
troops were expressed in terms marking his esteem for both. 

It is, then, a mark of esteem for a General and his troops to deny to 
the first an enlarged capacity and to the last nearly all the essential 
qualities of soldiers! Perhaps it is a proof also of his esteem for French 
Generals and soldiers to tell them by implication, as M. Thiers has cer- 
tainly done, that they were overcome not,once and accidentally, but du- 
ring a series of years by a rena omy of a contracted mind, and an 
army incapable of doing anything better than standing still to be shot; 
for to that conclusion M. Thiers’ history inevitably leads. (>. 

But I, an English historian, having seen what French Generals and 
soldiers can do in the field, tell M. Thiers, the French historian, who 
has not, I believe, ever served, that his country’s Generals and soldiers 
are most formidable men to deal with in the field ; and that the General 
and soldiers who face them must be fitted to encounter all that genius 
and the sternest hardihood can effect in war. 

M. Thiers speaks of French Government’s and French Generals’ cor- 
respondence, as conclusive in support of his statement of numbers. They 
could not be conclusive as to the English numbers, which he has mis- 
represented as much as he has the French numbers. The question is, 
however, not what M. Thiers consulted, but what he has published. 
And there 1 am forced again to say that he must amend his treatment of 
known accessible facts, if he would have his authority accepted for the 
unknown and inaccessible. 

He says I had no official documents, meaning, of course, the corres- 
pondence he has consulted, to guide me—nay, that I had only some 
unauthentic communications from some of Marshal Soult’s officers. But 
if I show him that I also have seen most of his Government’s and Gen- 
eral’s correspondence ; and that my communications were with Marshal 
Soult direct—not with his officers—he will perhaps allow some weight 
to my authority. Any person looking at my history will find all my 
obligations to French Generals and officers acknowledged. But my 
business here is to show how M. Thiers, while thinking to dispose of me 
as lightly as he does of facts, entirely confirms my judgment of his 
reckless dogmatism, when he says I had no authentic official French 
documents. , 

1. I had direct communications from Marshal Soult, who, when Min- 
ister of War, sent me, through General Pelet, with whom [ also had 
personal communicatiou, an immense mass of official correspondence 
upon most of the great operations in the Peninsula. 

2. I had the correspondence of King Joseph with the French Marshals 
and Generals, and with the Emperor, during the greatest part of the 
war. This correspondence, ciphered and deciphered, was captured at 
Vittoria, and was lent to me by the Duke of Wellington. 

3. I had adirect correspondence with Marshal Jourdan. 

4. I had nal acquaintance with, and received information from, 
officers high on the staff of Marshal Ney and Marshal Massena , and I 
had copies of the official journals of military operations kept By the 
chief of Marshal Victor’s staff, and General Dupont’s staff, and several 
others, as may be seen in my history. ; 

From all these authentic documents I also was enabled to establish 
the numbers I have given. I was also enabled to com them with 
the information obtained in the field by the Duke of Wellington. ButI 
did not rely, as M. Thiers seems to have done, upon an estimate obtain- 
ed from a comparison of contradictory documents— documens contra- 





rated. The Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Dalmatian, and Servian re- 
cords are, amongst many others, laid under contribution, their pecu- 
liarities pointed out, and translated specimens of their national and 
local ballads introduced to the reader’s notice. To the painstaking 
student of the history of European literature the work will certainly be 
acquisition. 

Tue Lire or Jenny Linn. By C. G. Foster. NV. Y. 1850. De. 
witt & Davenport.—Is1p. By G. C. Rosenberg. Stringer & Town- 
send.—Two biographical sketches of the wondrous songstress, whose 
advent seems destined to create a strong sensation. As it will be very 
mauvais ton, in September, not to be familiar with all the details of her 
life, these publications are particularly deserving of notice, and will, 
we doubt not, have an enormous sale. We have elsewhere dipped into 
them. 


Books REcEIvED.—Zanoni, by Sir E. B. Lytton, Harpers.—Report of Brown 
University —David Copperfield, 4 C. Dickens, No. 12, Pntnam.—Iconographie 
Universelle, No. 7, R. Garrigue—Parallels between the Constitutions of England 
and Hungary, by J. Toulmin Smith, Ticknor § Co:—Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, 
vol. 3, Phillips § Co.—Thacher’s Cicero de Officiis, Appletons.—Key to Olen- 
dorff’s French Exercises, Jbid——The Thousand and One Phantoms, by Alex. 
Dumas, a translatiou in two parts, Stringer—Courtship and Wedlock, a novel, 
by the author of “The Jilt,’’ Jbid.—Prior’s Goldsmith, vol. IV. and last, Putnam, 








M. THIERS AND SIR W. NAPIER. 


In this journal of the 23d of March last, the above rival historians 
were brought under the notice of our readers. The subject of their 
difference is revived by what follows. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 
Sir,—Being a very large purchaser of M. Thiers’ Histoire du Con- 
sulat et del’ Empire, and seeing in your paper of the 11th ult. an article 
calculated to depreciate this work, I wrote to the author, and sent to 
him at the same time a copy of The Times containing the said article. 
M. Thiers has favoured me with an answer, of which the following is a 
copy. I think it is but right you should give publicity to M. Thiers’ 
reply. I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

15, Burlington-arcade, March 23. W. JEFFS. 


The Times gives the letter in the original. We translate it for 
readers ignorant of French. 
Paris, 26th Feb. 1850. 


Sir—I thank you for the communication that you have been good 
enough to make to me. It is impossible to write history without en- 
countering critics; but the opinion, that all persons well-informed on 
the subject of the Peninsular War have long since conceived of the 
work of Major-General Napier, sanctions my not dwelling on the at- 
tacks which he levels at my book, in the Times of the 11th inst. 
In every instance, in which I have had to set down the numbers of troops, 
I have, before commiting myself, consulted the correspondence of the 
Governments and that of the Generals placed at the head of those 


termined the numbers I have given. General Napier, in writing his 
history, has had no official French documents; and it is only to so 
of Marshal Soult’s officers that he is, perhaps, indebted for commuste 
cations devoid of authentic character. . 
As for the opinions that I have pronounced on the Duke of Wel n 
and the English army, they are expressed in terms that mark m 
estimatién both for the English troops and for the great sold who 
commanded them in the Peninsula. I have laid down for myself the 
rule of being inveriably impartial and just; so that, of all the writers 
of Europe I believe myself to be the one who has spoken of ar- 
mies and of their commanders with the greatest impartiality, and who 
has rendered them the most ample justice. I have nothing, therefore, 
to retract, either from the figures which are found in the ninth volume 
of my History of the Consulate and the Empire, or from the light in 
which I have regarded the generals and their troops. L should consci- 
entiously consider my time badly employed, if I gave up @ portion of it 
to refuting the assertions of certain ignorant or intere’ critics. 
Receive, Sir, the assurance of my distinguished consideration. 
To Mr. W. Jerrs, London. A. Turers. 
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troops; it is by the help of these conflicting documents that I have de- |, 


dictoires”——these are his words. I went directly to the fountain-head ; 
I got admission tothe Frenek “ durcau deta guerre.” I worked there 
for many weeks with ‘General Pelet, who was then e in seeking 
authority for his really sound and truly excellent history of the Em- 
peror’s German campaign of 1809—a work I recommend to M. Thiers 
as having no false brilliants, but yet of inestimable worth. Well, then, 
from the Emperor Napoleon’s muster-rolls, made every 15 days by Mar- 
shal Berthier—not those bound in yellow, as I have before said, but those 
bound in green for his peculiar information—-I extracted most 

the numbers of the French armies throughout the war, and I have pub- 
lished them in my history. 

Comparing them with the Duke of Wellington’s field estimates, 
with statements of the Generals commanding corps found in J ’s 

rtfolios, and with the official journals of » and with the 
mperor’s plans of operations, transmitted to the King, in which he < 
tails the numbers even to a squad of a few age Sel found a 
even of such a small matter in his own wri 
memoirs ;--comparing, I say, all documents together, I found the accu- 
racy of the muster- confirmed, as, indeed, they were sure to be, for 
what General dared to make a false return of numbers to the Emper- 
or? 

If, then, the correspondence of Napoleon, of Wellington, of Soult, 
Jourdan, and King Joseph, be official authentic French documents, [ 
was in as good a position as M. Thiers to arrive at accuracy ; and I re- 
peat my censures upon his inaccuracy, leaving the world to judge. 

M. Thiers says his time would be ill employed if he devoted a part of 
it to refute the assertions of ignorant or interested critics. I entirely 

ree with him ; it would be much better to employ it in writing his own 
history in a manner to ayoid the just censures of honest and well-inform- 
ed critics. W. Napier, Major-General. 


March 27. 
MOVING PANORAMAS. " 

Mr. Banvard has decidedly set the fashion abroad, as he did at home. 
No fewer than six of these ingenious, and sometimes intéresting, exhi- 
bitions are now open in London—the great Earthquake at Lisbon—the 
Arctic Regions—Australia—the Nile—New Zealand—and the overland 
route to India. Of a private view of last named a recent London 
journal contains the following account :— 

Such portions of this dioram@as are already completed were exhibi- 
ted to private view. They consist of two stationary views of Gibraltar 
and Malta, of a moving picture commencing with Cairo and terminating 
at Suez, astationary view of a portion of the island of Ceylon, and ano- 
ther of Calcutta, Although many drawbacks existed from the imper- 
fect state of the arrangements at present, and the unfinished state of 
some of the pictures, an excellent notion could be formed of the effect of 
the whole when completed. In completeness of detail, interest of sub- 
ject, and effectiveness in the general treatment, it is not surpassed by 
any exhibition of thesame kind. The portion of the moving picture 
which was exhibited,representing the route over the desert from Uairo to 
Suez, a subject offering but few opportunities for variety of effect is 
treated with great skill, every occasion being seized of keeping up the 
i t by the introduction of characteristic details. At the station 

which the caravan starts we have a group of figures representing 
the various classes of personages who are usually to be met with on the 
overland journey ; and as we proceed onward the carcase of a dead ca- 
mel mourned over by its Ethiopian owner, the whitening skeletons of 
similar victims, an encampment of Arabs, 4 conversazione of vultures 
awaiting their prey, or a troop of Arab cavalry, serve to diversify the 
dreary waste of sand over which the eye is made totravel. The human 
figures and animals introduced in these pictures are executed with 
more care and finish than is usually to be found in such exhibitions, and 
contribute greatly to raise the effect ot the various scenes. The sta- 
tionary view of Calcutta is perhaps the most effective work of this kind 
that has ever been painted, the noble masses of building in the back- 
ground, and the groups of equestrian and pedestrian figures in their 
varied costumes, European and Oriental, forming a most striking pic- 
ture. The exhibition was explained and commented on by Mr. Stoc- 
queler, whose remarks on the various points of interest were extremely 
apt, and conveyed all the requisite information in a very pleasant form. 
A large number of spectators were present, among whom we noticed 
several distinguished artists and literary men, who marked their ap- 
probation throughout by repeated bursts of applause. 
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THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


With regard to the mode in which the prizes are to be awarded, the 
Commissioners think it inexpedient to establish beforehand rules so 
recise as to fetter the discretion of the juries upon which the task 
will ultimately devolve. It will be sufficient for the present to indi- 
cate the general principles to which it will probably be advisable to 
conform in the award of prizes for successful competition in the several 
departments of the exhibition. ; : 
¢ In the department of raw materials and produce, for instance, prizes 
will be awarded upon a consideration of the value and importance of 
the articles, and the superior excellence of the particular specimens 
exhibited; and in the case of prepared materials coming under this 
head of the exhibition, the jury will take into account the novelty 
and importance of the repared product, and the superior skill and in- 
genuity manifested in the process of preparation. — P : 

In the department of machinery the prizes will be given with re- | 
ference to novelty in the invention, superiority in the execution, in- 

efficiency, or increased economy, in the use of the article ex- 

hibited. The importance in a social or other point of view of the pur- 

to which the article is to be applied will also be taken into con- 

sideration, as will also the amount of the difficulties overcomein bring- 
ing the invention to perfection. 

n the department of manufactures, those articles will be rewarded 
which fulfil in the highest degree the conditions specified in the sec- 
tional list already published, viz :—Increased usefulness, such as per- 
manency in dyes, improved forms and arrangements in articles of 
utility, &c. Superior quality, or superior skillin workmanship. New 
use of known materials. Use of new materials. New combinations of 
materials, as in metals and pottery. Beauty of design in form, or 
colour, or both, with reference to utility. Cheapness, relatively to ex- 
cellence of production. 

In the department of sculpture, models, and the plastic art, the re- 
wards will have reference to the beauty and originality of the speci- 
mens exhibited, to improvements in the process of production, to the 
application of art to manufactures, and, in the case of models, to the 
interest attaching to the subject they represent. 

These general indications are sufficient to show that it is the wish of 
the Commissioners, as far as possible, to reward all articles in any de- 
partment of the exhibition which may appear to competent judges to 
possess any decided superiority, of whatever nature that superiority 
may be, in their own kind. In seletcing the juries who are ultimately 
to guide them in making their award, the Commissioners will take the 
reatest pains to secure the services of men of known ability to form a 
judgment, above the suspicion of either national or individual partiality 
(for which purpose they will be composed partly of English and partly 
of foreigners), and who may be expected to recognize and appreciate 
merit wherever it may be found, and in whatever way it may show 
itself. The names of persons selected to act on these juries will be 
published when decided upon. 

A question having been put to the Commissioners as to the parties 
who will be allowed to exhibit, and who will be entitled to prizes, they 
avail themselves of this opportunity to state that all persons, whether 
being the designers or inventors, the manufacturers or the proprietors 
of any article, will be allowed to exhibit, and that it will not be essen- 
tial that they should state the character in which they do so. In 
awarding the prizes, however, it will be for the juries to consider in 
each individual case how far the various elements of merit should be 
recognized, and to decide whether the prize should be handed to the 
exhibitor without previous inquiry as to the character in which he 
exhibits. 

The Commissioners having had several questions put to them as to 
the mode in which articles of different kinds, the produce of the same 
manufacturer, will be exhibited, and as to the possibility of keeping 
together the productions of particular towns and districts, and on other 
= closely connected with the foregoing, have resolved — pub- 

ishing the apes oe} statement, explanatory of the principles by which 
they will be guided in such matters. They have alpedly stated, in 





the paper published for the guidance of foreign exhibitors, that it will 
be necessary that the productions ofall nations should be exhibited 
together, according to the nature of the article exhibited, and not ac- 
cording to the place of its origin; but that, whenever it can be done 
without disturbing the harmony of the whole, the several articles fall- 
ing within any particular section shall be, as far as possible, arranged 
according to the nation of which they are the produce. They propose 
to apply precisely the same principle to the articles exhibited by British 
manufacturers. The harmony of the whole exhibition will be the lead- 
ing consideration, and it will be impossible to admit of any local or in- 
dividual arrangements which would materially disturb it; but the 
Commissioners are sensible of the great advantages to be derived from 
arrangements made under the inspection of the party exhibiting, and 
will give every facility for their adoption within such limits as will 
revent confusion in the general classification. Any manufacturer ex- 
Ribiting articles which can properly be apo together according to 
the classification already announced will be at liberty to arrange such 
articles in his own way ; and his arrangements, if compatible with the 
convenience of other exhibitors and of the public, will not be disturbed. 
In like manner, if it is wished to exhibit together the productions of a 
particular town or district, all such productions, if they can fairly be 
said to be of the same sort, will be admitted together. The decision 
whether they are so admissible or not must of course rest in each case 
with the discretion of the Commissioners. Having stated the principles 
on which they will proceed in arriving at it, they need not go into more 
detail at the present time. They may add, however, that where it is 
desired to exhibit processes of manufacture a sufficient number of arti- 
cles, however dissimilar, will be admitted for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing the process; butthey must not exceed what may be actually re- 
uired with that object. In all cases where the productions of an in- 
dividual are exhibited together, his wishes with regard to the treat- 
ment of them will be complied with as far as possible; but should they 
be ofa nature to involve additional expense, the Commissioners cannot 
undertake to meet that expense out of their funds, but must call upon 
the exhibitor to defray it himself. Glass cases, frames, and stands of 
peculiar construction, and similar contrivances for the display or pro- 
tection of the goods exhibited, must in like manner be provided by the 
person requiring them at his own cost. He will also be at the charge 
of insttring his own goods, should he desire this security. 

The Commissioners take this opportunity of stating that, however, 
careful they may be in the construction of the building, it will be quite 
impossible to erect\one of the required dimensions which shall be ab- 
solutely fire-proof; and although every precaution will be taken to pre- 
vent fire, and to extinguish it should it unfortunately occur, the Com- 
missioners cannot be responsible for losses which may be occasioned by 
this or any other accident over whieh they have no control. The Com- 
missioners will provide for the general security and police of the ex- 
hibition ; but should any exhibitor desire to employ a servant of his 
own to preserve or keep in order the articlés he exhibits, or to explain 
them to visitors, he may do so after obtaining permission from the 
Commissioners. Such persons, however, will in all cases be forbidden 
to invite visitors to purchase the goods of their employers; and any 
violation of this rule must lead to their exclusion fromthe building, the 
exhibition being intended for the purposes of display only, and not for 
those of sale. For the same reason the Commissioners have decided 
that prices are not to be affixed to the articles exhibited. As the cost 
at which articles can be produced will in some cases enter into the ques- 
tion of the distribution of rewards, the Commissioners, or the persons 
intrusted with the adjudication of the rewards, may have to make in- 
quiries, and ibly to take evidence upon the subject; but they do 
not consider it expedient to affix a note of the price to the articles dis- 
played. When the exhibitor considers the merit of his article to con- 
sist in its cheapness, he should state the price in the invoice sent to 
the Commissioners. 





CAPERS AND ANCHOVIES. 


The following lively letter from Michael Angelo Titmarsh tells its 
own story, and is curiously illustrative of certain national peculiarities. 


To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle : 

Sir—I hope no Irish gentleman will be insulted at my recalling as 
story, venerable for its antiquity, of the Irish officer who, having stated 
that he had seen anchovies growing in profusion upon the rocks of Malta, 
called out and shot an Englishman who doubted his statement. As the 
unhappy Saxon fell, writhing with his wound, the Irishman’s second re- 
marked, ** Look, Sir Lucius, you have made him cut capers.” Bedad, 
it’s capers I mane !” the gallant and impetuous O’Trigger remarked ; 
and instantly apologized in the handsomest terms to his lish antago- 
nist for his error. It was capers he had seen, and not anchovies, grow- 
ing on the rocks ; the blunder was his, but the bullet was in the English- 


man’s leg, who went away grumbling because the other had not thought 
of the truth before. 

Sir, three Irish newspapers, and an Irish member of Parliame.: in 
his place in the Rotunda, have delivered their fire into me through a 
similar error. Every post brings me letters containing extracts from 
Irish papers sent to me by friends, and one of them, who is most active 
in my behalf, informs me that there is a body of Irish gentlemen who are 
bent upon cudgelling me, and who are very likely waiting at my door 
whilst I write from the club, where, of course, | have denied myself. It 
is these, while it is yet time, whom I wish to prevent; and as many of 
them will probably read your journal to-morrow morning, you will pos- 
sibly be the means of saving my bones, valuable to me and my family, 
and which I prefer before any apology for breaking them. The blun- 
der of which I am the victim is at once absurd and painful, and I am 
sorry to be obliged to have recourse to the press for explanation. 

Ten years ago I wrote a satirical story in Fraser’s Magazine, called 
Catherine, and founded upon the history of the murderess Catherine 4 
Hayes. The tale was intended to ridicule a taste then prevalent for 
making novel heroes of Newgate malefactors.—Every single personage 
in my story was a rascal and hanged, or put toa violent death ; and 
the history became so atrocious that it created a general dissatisfaction 
and was pronounced to be horridly immoral. While the public went 
on reading the works which I had intended to ridicule, ‘‘ Catherine” 
was, in a word, a failure, and is dead, with all its heroes. 

In the last number of thestory of Pendennis (which was written when 
1 was absent from this country, and not in the least thinking about the 
opera here,) I wrote a sentence to the purport that the greatest crimi- 
nals and murderers—Bluebeard,George Barnwell,Catherine Hayes—had 
some spark of human feeling, and found some friends—meaning there- 
by to encourage minor criminals not to despair—And my only thought 
in producing the last of these instances was about Mrs. Hayes, who 
died at Tyburn, and subsequently perished in my novel—and not in the 
least about an amiable and beautiful young lady, now acting at her 
Majesty’s Theatre. I quite forgot herexistence. 1 was pointing my mo- 
ral, such as it was, with quite a different person; and never for a single 
instant, I declare on my word of honour, remembering the young lady, 
nor knowing anything regarding her engagement at the Haymarket. 

From this unlucky sentence in ‘* Pendennis” my tribulations begin, 
and my capers are held up as the most wicked anchovies to indignant 
Ireland. Vindex writes to the Freeman’s Journal, saying that I have an 
intention to insult the Irish nation in the person of an accomplished 
and innocent young lady, whom I class with the murderers and cut- 
throats—whereby [| damn myself to everlasting infamy. The Free- 
man’s Journal, in language intelligible always, if not remarkable for 
grammatical or other propriety, says I am“ the Big Biubber-man,” 
“the hugest humbug ever thrust on the public,” that I am guilty of 
unmanly grossness and cowardly assault, and that I wrote to ruin 
Miss Hayes, but did not succeed. The Freeman adds, ina conclu- 
ding paragraph, that there may have been persons happening to bear a 
name coincident with that of the /reeman’s accomplished country woman; 
and thatif I have “‘ this very simple and complete defence to make, I 
shall hasten to offer it.” I don’t take in the Freeman’s Journal—I am not 
likely to be very anxious about reading it ; but the Freeman never gives 
me any notice of the attack which I am to hasten to defend; and, calling 
me coward and ruffian, leaves me. It is the anchovy-caper question 
settled in the approved manner. 

The Mail, assuming that I intended insult and injury, remarks on a 
the incriminated sentence thus, “its brutality is so far neutralized by 
its absurdity as to render it utterly harmless.” No. 2. 

No. 38, The Packet, speaking of the judgment of both of its contempo- 
raries, says admirably :— 

** This prompt and chivalrous espousal of a lady’ s cause is just what 
we would have expected from our brethern of the Irish press, and will 
be no doubt a source of much gratification to Miss Hayes. But 2. we 
only think it fair to state that he has not been guilty of the“ incredibly 
gross act” of associating our pure and amiable Catherine with the 
murderers and tyrants about whom he has written so nonsensically”— 
and then follows the revelation of the mystery about the real Cathe- 
rine, the writer remarking that Iam neither a fool nor a madman, and 
that I would not outrage Miss Hayes lest some Saxon should kick me 

Sir, ifsome pictures of the Irish, drawn by foreign hands, are cari- 
catures, what are they compared to the pictures of the Irish, drawn by 
themselves? Would any man—could any man out of I[reland—invent 
such an argument as the last. It stands thus: 

1. I have not intended to injure, nor have I in the least injured, 
Miss Hayes. 

2. The people who have abused me for injuring her have acted with 
chivalrous promptitude, and no doubt, have greatly gratified Miss 
Hayes. Poor young lady! She isto be gratified by seeing a man be- 
laboured, who never thought of her or meant her a wrong. 

3 But ifI had injured Miss Hayes, many Saxon boot-toes would have 
taught me decency—that is, capers not being anchovies, gentlemen 
would have acted with much chivalry in shooting me --and if capers had 
be anchovies, I should richly have meriteda kicking. Comfortable di- 
emma ! 

I should not have noticed this charge except in Ireland, believing 
thatit must be painful to the young lady whose name has been so inno- 
cently and unfortunately brought forward ; but I see the case has al- 
ready passed the Channel, and that there is no help for all parties but 
publicity. Ideclare, upon my honour, then, to Miss Hayes, that I am 
grieved to have been the means of annoying her, if I have done so; and 
Ineed not tell any gentleman—what gentleman would question me ?— 
that Inever for a moment could mean an insult to innocence, and ge- 
nius, and beauty. 

I am, sir, your very faithful servant, 
Garrick Club, April 11, 1850. 


Wm. THACKERAY, 


THE GORHAM CASE. 


The new features of the Gorham case are not unimportant. An old 
law has been disinterred, the 24th Henry, 8, cap. 12, which enacts, in 
regard to the Church, that in any cause in which the Sovereign is con- 
cerned, the party grieved shall appeal from any court of the realm to 
the Upper House of Convocation ; and this law, it is affirmed, is yetin 

‘force. It is contended, that Bramp‘ord Speke being a Crown living, 
the case of ‘‘ Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter” falls under the law, and 
that the appeal should have been carried before the Upper House of 
Convocation. It is, therefore, asserted that the law expressly ousts the 
Privy Council, and all other courts, from jurisdiction, except the Con- 
vocation, and that the decision of the Privy Council is merely waste 
paper. The Bishop of Exeter, has accordingly, by counsel, made an 
application to the Court of Queen’s Bench to interdict all further pro- 
ceedings under the order pronounced by the Queen in Council. The 
motion was made on Monday, (the 15th ult.) and the Judges, who took 
time to consider the application, have, as yet, given no opinion on the 
question. It may be mentioned as curious, that it was the first motion 
Lord Campbell heard on tuking his seat as Chief Justics, and that he 
was himself a member of the Privy Council, whose judgment, as contra- 
ry to law, was impugned. 

The clergy of the rural Deanery of Hampton have petitioned the 
Bishop of London, that he would advise with his episcopal brethren as 
to the means of remedying the evils by which the Church is now mena- 
ced. The reply of the Bishop is not known; but in the House of Lords 
on Monday, the right rev. prelate informed Lord Redesdale that it was 
his intention to proceed with the Clergy Offences Bill, which contains a 
clause constituting a new Court of Appeal in cases involving charges of 
false doctrine. It is understood that the late decision has made the 
right rev. prelate suppose that the existing clauses of the bill will not 
pms! meet the present difficulties, and he expressed a hope that he 
should be able to frame a clause that would give satisfaction to the 
Church and the pg at large. It will be fortunate if the crisis will 
be passed through at the expense of reviving obsolete and enacting new 

aws. 

A body of the clergy and laity of his Lordship’s diocese have delibe- 
rated as to the steps proper to be taken on the occasion; and they have 
resolved to remain quiet, thinking that time and patience will be the 
roe ees for the Oe ae ir 

e Bishop of Bath an ells, Dr. Bagot, taking a di i 
has issuid a declaration, dated the 16th inst. to hit seam ok te. 
count of the great disquietude which prevails in the diocese in conse- 
quence of the decision of the Privy Council.” He expects them to sign 
it. And it sets forth that ‘ the construction put by that decision on 
the Articles of the Church of oy ogre implies that the remission of sin 
to all infants is not necessarily the doctrine of the Church of England, 
although such remission of sin is held to be affirmed by an article of the 
Nicene Creed;” that the decision casts doubt on the doctrine of the 
Church Catechism, ‘‘ that all infants are made members of Christ, chil- 
dren of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven, in and by their 
baptism ;” and the Bishop declares solemnly, “ that it is the doctrine 
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of the Church of England, as of the whole Church of Christ in all ages 
that original sin is remitted to all infants by the application of the 
merits of our Lord and Saviour Jesus, in and by the sacrament of bap- 
tism.” The declaration was courteously sent by the Bishop to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury 

A numerous meeting of the “clergy and laity of the county of 
Dorset” has expressed dissatisfaction with the decision of the Judicia} 
Committee, and a determination to take every lawful means for reyers- 
ing it. 

The Bishop of Peterborough has been entreated to take eounsel with 
his right rev. brethren as to the best method of remedying the eyils 
arising out of the late judgment of the Privy Council, and ‘ especially 
to take steps for vindicating the Church’s doctrine touching the sacra- 
ment of holy baptism.” 

The Bishop ot Exeter has replied to the clergy ofthe Archdeaconry of 
Exeter—that he sets the highest value on the indication of their “ faith- 
fulness, and zeal, and watchfulness, and determination, by God’s grace 
te stand by the Church of England in all her difficulties.” «He be. 
lieves that, though clouds and storms arise, the faithful ministers of 
the Church will never be driven from it.” 

Dr. Hook, the Vicar of Leeds, has addressed and published a letter 
to Sir Walter Farquhar, Bart., on the present crisis in the Church, in 
which hestrongly dissuades his brethren from leaving the Church of 
England for that of Rome ; points out that persons holding Mr. Gor- 
ham’s opinions have been found in the Church for three hundred years, 
and that the Tractarians, to whom Dr. Hook belongs, are not placed 
in a worse position by the decision of the Privy Council than they 
were in before. He hopes that the decisionmay lead to explanations 
amongst those who love the Church, and are equally opposed to Ration- 
alism and Romanism, and increase the number of those who are deter- 
mined to walk in the via media. Dr. Hook,by making light of the dif- 
ference, attempts to reconcile the contending parties, hn restore peace 
to the Church. 

One of the most curious though trifling incidents that has grown out 
of the dispute, is the correspondence between Miss Sellon and the 
Lord Chief Justice Campbell. This lady is the Superior of the Ply- 
mouth Sisters of Mercy, acharitable association which has the reputa- 
tion of doing a great deal ofgood. It receives contributions from char- 
itable persons, and Lord Campbell had subscribed to the society. His 
name was on Miss Sellon’s committee ; but,on the decision of the Privy 
Council being known, she wrote to Lord Campbell, requesting him to 
withdraw his name, ‘‘ which, noble and honoured as it is, is connected 
most painfully with a decision which for the present brands the Church 
of England with uncatholic teaching.” The noble Lord remonstrated 
with her in a sensible letter, but, the lady though courteous, was stern 
and inexorable, spoke in her reply of the decision as endangering the 
Church; and the noble Lord, with more humility than was shown by 
the lady, submitted to her sentence, and withdrew his name from the 
committee. Soadispute, which Dr. Hook regards as merely verbal, 
separates those who were united by charity and benevolence. 





ExTRAORDINARY ATTEMPT AT FRAUD AT NeWwCASTLE.—An ap- 
plication was made to the sitting magistrates at the police-court in this 
town on Tuesday last, by Mr. W. J. Thompson, of North Shields, and 
Mr. Robert Clay, of Neweastle, to hear evidence respecting an extraor- 
dinary attempt at fraud, made by persons who had been lately appre- 
hended in France. The particulars of the case are these :—In the month 
of July, 1849, Mr. Thompson and Mr. Clay, who are in business as 
brokers, received at the same time letters from persons in France, pur- 
porting to be agents for the house of Michellon and Co., merchants at 
Paris and Nantes, requesting each of these gentlemen to ship for Nantes 
100,000 tons of coals, at the prices specified in the instructions. These 
coals were to be shipped in certain French vessels, which had been 
chartered in Nantes and several of the French ports in the Channel, 
by M. Soult, a French broker at Nantes. 56 French vessels according- 
ly arrived in the river Tyne, consigned to these gentlemen, but, as the 
reference given by Michellon and Co. did not seem satisfactory, they 
applied to the French Consul at Newcastle, with the captains of the 
vessels, for his advice on the subject. An inspection of the correspon- 
dence satisfied him that the captains had been the victims of a fraud 
attempted on Messrs. Thompson and Clay, or the coalowners of New- 
castle, by a gang of swindlers in France. Under these cireums'ances, 
they declined to load the vessels, which were accordingly detained in 
the river for several weeks, awaiting further instructions. The opinion 
of the Consul proved correct, for as soon as the fictitions house of Mi- 
chellon and Co. were aware that the loading of the vessels had been 
stopped they absconded. It then appeared that the house of Michelloz 
| Co. had carried on their operations on a most extensive scale, the 
principal seat of their business having been established at Lyons, in the 
beginning of 1849. The parties were, Frangois Peyre, a watchmaker 
living at Nantes, a liberated convict; Auguste Michellon, ex-clerk in 
the dockyard at Toulon, living at Lyons; Fanny Battin, his wife; and 
Jean Jules Daguet, soi-disant Saint Award, landowner and merchant, 
lately a bankrupt, residing at Lyons. The principal part of their pro- 
fessed business was to receive credit in foreign countries; and, at the 
same time they had begun the transaction with Newcastle, they had 
given numerous orders in Switzerland for watches and jewellery, and, 
under false pretences, had obtained authority from various persons to 
receive money in Jersey and in North America. Information, however, 
having been received, suspicions were aroused, and the suspected per- 
sons were arrested. A warrant from the Juge d’ Instruction at Nantes 
had been received in this town, through the Consul, requesting the 
Mayor to take the examination of Messrs. Thompson and Clay, to be 
used on the trial as evidence against the prisoners, and it was arranged 
that such evidence should be embodied in an affidavit, and properly 
attested. The trial will take place at Nantes as soon as the prelimina- 
ry proceedings are completed.—WVewcastle Journal 25th ult. 





Brian Borornme’s Harr.—It is well known that the great mon- 
arch Brian Boroihme was killed at the battle of Clontarf, A.D. 1014. 
He left his son Donah his harp; but Donah having murdered his brother 
Teige, and being deposed by his nephew, retired to Rome, and carried 
with him the crown, harp, and other regalia of his father. These regalia 
were kept in the Vatican till Pope Clement sent the harp to Henry 
VIII., but kept the crown, which was massive gold. Henry gave this 
harp to the first Earl of Clanricarde, inwhose family it remained until 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when it came by a ladyof the 
De Burgh family into that of M’Mahon of Glenagh, in the county of 
Clare, after whose death it passed into the possession of Counsellor 
Macnamara of Limerick. In 1782 it was presented to the Right Hon. 
William Conyngham, who deposited it in Trinity College Museum, 
where it now is. It is 32 inches high, and of good workmanship ; the 
sounding board is of oak; the arms of red sally ; the extremity of the 
uppermost arm in part is capped with silver, well wrought and 
chiselled It contains a large crystal set in silver, and under it was 
another stone, now lost.— Tipperary Free Press 


Ruesy Scuoou.—Dr. Tait, being appointed to the Deanery of Car- 
lisle, has retired from the Head Mastership of Rugby School. On the 
occasion, the boys, with whom the Doctor has been a great favourite, 

resented him with a splendid piece of plate, consisting of a group in 
rosted silver, representing Faith su ported by Philosophy and istory, 
elaborately executed, and inscribed ‘‘ Viro admodum Reverendo A. C. 
Tait, L.L.D., D.D., schole Rugbeensis alumni, 1850.” A clock, a pair 
of Silver candlesticks, and an excellent portrait of her husband, were 
also presented to Mrs. Tait. On the day that Dr. Tait quitted Rugby, 
the boys unhorsed his carriage, and drew him to the Railway Station. 





InsurANcE.—The following is one of the items connected with the 
recent burning of one of the metropolitan churches.—-‘ The manner in 
which the insurance of the church was effected is rather singular. 
Limehouse is a parish in which an | spirit runs high, and, the Dissent- 
ing body out-numbering the Church party, Dissenters are frequently 
appointed to the parochial offices. One of the churchwardens for the 
present year (Mr Joseph Adams) is a Dissenter, but having been elect- 
ed to the office of churchwarden, he consented to act ; and most fortun- 
ately for the parish was it that he did so. Shortly after coming into of- 
fice, on finding that the church was not insured, he urged the rudence 
and necessity of the parish availing itself of this safeguard against 
loss. The proposition was treated very lightly by his fellow-parishion- 
ers, and it was only in January last that he overcame the scruples of 
the majority of the vestry, and having done so, paid into the Imperial 
Fire-office the small premium of £13, 4s. 8d., for which that office will 
now have to hand over to the parish of Limehouse the sum of £5,000 y 





Mr. Layarn’s Assyrtan Resrarcues.—By the Overland Mail 
we have intelligence from Mosul'to the 4th of March. : Mr. Layard and 
his party are still carrying on their excavations at Nimroud and Nine- 
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Ss ——_ 
number of copper vessels, beautifully engraved, have 
veh. A din the former, tent from the latter a large assortments | 
oa Jabs, illustrative of the rule, conquests, domestic life, and arts o 
= cient Assyrians, are daily coming to light, and are committed to 
re the able artist, Mr Cooper, one of the expedition. Mr. Lay- 
pare a to make a trip to the Chaboor, the Chaboras of the Remese, 
4 to visit Reish Aina, the Resen of Scripture, where he hopes to fin ; 
- asure of Assyrian remains. The country throughout the north o 
~ < is unsafe for travellers, and strong escorts are requisite. pias 
“? additional advices have recently been received from Mr. Layar n 
Nimroud, by which it appears that in the part of a building not far dis- 
sant from that containing the throne, the whole of the culinary appa- 
se of the Monarch of Assyria has been discovered It consists, 
— other things, of an immense brazen cauldron, and more than 100 
pn foe of the same metal. No golden utensils have, however, yet 


come to light. 
Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 76, By D. R. 
BLACK. 
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White to play and checkmate in five moves. 

















WHITE. 





ProsteM No. 74.—A large number of intended solutions to this problem have been re- 
ceived from various currespondents. They are all wrong; we shall publish the correct ver- 
sion in our next. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM Nor 75. 


1. Rto K Kt7 dis ch | Kto BS 
2. BtoR4 ch Rtks B 
3. RtksQP ch | R tks R 
4. Q tks K P ch R tks Q checkmate. 





Appoitutuents. 


The Rev. Lord Wriothesley Russell app. one of the Deputy Clerks of the Closet 
to her Majesty, in the room of the late Dean of Hereford.—Robert Southey, Esq., 
civil commissioner and resident magistrate at Swellindam. J.J. Le Sueur, Esq., 
at Worcester, Cape of Good Hope.—Captain Douglas W. P. Labalmondiere is 
appointed Chief Superintendent of the Metropolitan Police, in the place of Captain 

ay, who has succeeded Sir Charles Rowan as Joint Commissioner with Mr. 
Mayne.—The Deanery of Salisbury has been conferred by the Premier on the Rev. 
Henry Parr Hamilton, M.A., the author of a recent able defence of the Committee 
of Privy Council on Education against the attacks of the Tractarian party. Mr. 
Hamilton was formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 

1816, being tenth on the list of wranglers for that year. He is the author of a work 

on the Principles of Analytical Geometry, and also of an Analytical System of 

Conic Sections—Edward Griffiths, Esq., Lieut. R.N., to be Superintendent of 

Liberated Africans at St. Helena. 


Avy. 


Wak-OFFICE, APRIL 19.—5th Regt of Dragoon Gds—Capt R Thompson, 
from 49th Ft,t© be Capt, v Holder app to Scots Fusilier Gds ; Lt C P Johnson.to 
be Capt, by pur, v Robson, who ret; Cor F H Swinfen tobe Lt, by pur, v John: 
son. 3d Lt Drags—Cor R Macneill to be Lt, by pur, v Cookes pro; J N Preston, 
Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Macneill. Scots Fusilier Gds—Capt C Holder, from 
5th Drag Gds, to be Lt and Capt, v Lord R Taylour, app to 49th Ft. ril 19. 
3d Regt of Fi—Ens J Pope, from 84th Ft, to be Ens. 7th Ft—Lt G G@ Mosley, 
from 59th Ft, tobe Lt, v Senior, whoex. 31st Ft—LtCJO Swaffield to be Capt, 
by pur, v L’Estrange, who ret; Ens R J Leeson to be Lt, Oy ur, v Swaffield. 
42d Ft—Lt-Gen Sir J Douglas, K C B, from 93d Ft, to be ‘oh, v Lt-Gen Sir J 
Macdonald, G C B, dec. 47th Ft—KEns © A Stevenson to be Lt, by pur, v Long- 
more, whoret. 48th Ft—LtJ R Lovett, from 76th I't, to be Lt, v Wyndowe, app 
Adjt of a Recruiting Dis. 49th Ft—Ltand Capt Lord R Taylour, from the Scots 
Fusilier Gds, to be Capt, v Thompson, app to 5th Dragoon Gds. 50th Ft—Ens W 
D Shirley tobe Lt, by pur, v Tottenham, who ret. 57th Ft—Capt T H Ashton, 
from 44th Ft, tobe Capt, v H M Smyth, who ret upon half-pay, 44th Ft; LtGB 
V Arbuckle, from with Ft, to be Lt, v Kenny, app to 84th Ft. 59th Ft—Lt 8 
Senior, from 7th Ft, to be Lt, v Mosley who ex. 64th Ft—Lt F B Fors- 
ter, from 36th Ft, to be Lt, v Loft, dec.” 69th Ft—Lt G H Evans has been 
allowed to retire from the service by the sale of his commission. 71st Ft—Lt M 
R. Campbell, from half-pay, 68th Ft, to be Paymaster, v Souter, dec. 
73d Ft—Assist-Surg A J Fraser, from the Hospital Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v 
Buckler, who resigns. 78th Ft—Lt-Col H H Kitchener, from half-pay, 9th F't, to 
be Lt-Col, vE Twopenny, who ex; Maj H W _ Stisted, to be Lt-Col, by pur, v 
Kitchener, who ret; Capt H Hamilton, to be Maj, by pur, v Stisted; LtGA 
Lockhart, tobe Capt, by pur, v Hamilton; EusJ 8 F Dick, to be Lt, by pur, v 
Lockhart; Ens RH Martin, from 36th Ft, to be Ens, v Dick. 84th Ft— 
Lt E C G Kenny, from 57th Ft, to be Lt, v Arbuckle, app to 57th Ft. 87th Ft— 
Capt F C Herring, from 36th Ft, to be Capt, v RS O’Brien, who ret upon half: 
pay, 36th Ft. 91st Ft—Assist.Surg B'S Peile, from the Hospital Staff, to be Asst- 
Surg, v Munro, app to Staff. 93d Ft—Maj-Gen W Wemyss to be Col, v Lt-Gen 
Sir J Douglas, k C B, app to 42d Ft. Hospital Staff—Assist-Surg W 
Munro, M D, from 91st Ft, tobe Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Fraser, app to 73rd 


ae Assist-Surg R M‘Gregor tobe Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Peile, app 
st Ft. 








Wan-Orricg, APRIL 26.—10th Regt of Lt Drags—Lieut G Webb to be Capt, 
ae pur, v Lloyd, dec ; Cor R Clements tobe Lt, v J Percy Smith, app Adjt ; 
- J Perey Smith to be Adj, v Webb, ty 10th Reg of Ft—Maj T Miller to 
~ Lt-Col, without pur, v Young, dec ; Brvt Maj H E a den to be Maj, v Mil- 
ms LtJ RG Pattison to be Capt, v Longden ; Ens J E Whaite to be Lt, v Pat- 
—— 24th Ft—Ens Lord F Montagu to be Lt, without pur, v Mowbray, dec ; 
ik F ¥ White, from the 73d Ft, to be Ens, v Lord F Montagu. 49th Ft—Ens 
 - Conolly to be Lt, by mc v Powell, who ret. 50th Ft—En8 P W Kingsmill 
: e Lt, without fer v Mullen, dec. 73d Ft—Capt W E Bewes, from the 45th 
Ay to be Capt, v Murray, app to the 83d Ft. 78th Ft—Lt H D Gordon to be 
ead ir ’y pur, v Caldwell, who ret; Ens H B H Rocke to be Lt, by pur, v Gordon. 

“ S't—Capt J F Murray, from the 73d Ft, to be Capt, v D W P Labalmondiere, 
Who ret upon h-p, 45th Ft. 


Orrick oF ORDNANCE, APRIL 22—Corps Ro Dngi i 
n: Ey 22— yal FEngineers—First Lt C J 
Gibb to be Sec Capt, v Miller, ret. Sec Lt i H De Vere to be First Lt, v Gibb. 


wae CoLpsTREAM Guarps—Granp Micitary JuBILer.—One of the most 
oak ant military spectacles ever witnessed in this country will take place either 
nents or in August, in commemoration of the raising of the Coldstream Regi- 
of ‘Ale oot Guards, in 1650, by the celebrated General Monck, afterwards Duke 
pe yn _The gallant regiment will enter — its 200th year in August 
éeamaa tee ment was formed by General Monck, at Coldstream, near the bor- 
lee frac am the chosen band marched, with that celebrated officer, into Eng- 
cain af the wane Previoush to the restoration of Charles II. Itisnow the oldest 
had for the colonel’ Save the Ist Foot, the national regiment of Scotland, and has 
ovesthoter din see Erg others, the celebrated Duke of Cumberland, who 
brated Count Saxe pry at Culloden, but who afterwards succumbed to the cele- 
over the British treons eee only real victory ever Seen by the French 
Highness the Duke pe Y —— with an equal number of slain; his late Royal 
bridge, who has held the — » and the present colonel, H.R.H, the Duke of Cam-i 
yao Be grand ban oe ae since 1805. On the ensuing occasion there will 
clleana, Gade Gia tes tac 7. on€ to the officers, asecond tothe non-commissioned 
’ Privates. The latter, it is thought, will take place in 


ortman-street b ; : 
Sion, Hie Royal Highetes (oer e Square of which will be enclosed for the occa- 


Preside at the ‘first-mentioned banquet dees colo en ot 
59TH pale 3 

of the = —— pooner Hong Kong, Feb. 26.—Since the extermination 
ing of “ ig thecon’ rt Se in our immediate neighbourhood—there has noth- 
troop.shi Com, transpired, except the arrival of the long looked for Apollo 
a Passage ‘of recom Re + ene Nat the head-quarters of H.M. 59th Regiment, afier 
broke out het tmonths from England. It will be recollected that cholera 
in June, | among the troops on board this ship soon after her departure from Cork 
th nde Vea she sa ine geeenreaned pratique at Madera, Rennie 
coast of Brazil, about 60 miles rat roceéd to Ilha Grande, an island off the 
were , e southward of the latter 

cleared out and thoroughly purified, after which the “ a tn 9 





remained at Ilha Grande five weeks, and then left it for the Cape of Good 
ep which ¥ adam on the 13th of October ; after a stay of three weeks in 
Simon's Bay she sailed for China on the 2d of November, but becoming short of 
water, she touched at Barou, an island in the Sea of Banda, to replenish, and even- 
tually reached Hong Kong on the 10th inst., to the great joy of the officers of the 
95th Regiment, who are now relieved by the 59th, and embark on the 28th inst. on 
board the Appollo for a passage to Europe. Very few ofthe non-commissioned 
officers and privates who left England for Ceylon 12 years ago have lived to re- 
turn with the regiment, and most of the survivors have been much injured by the 
effects of the pestilential climate of this island, where they have been stati~ned for 
the last three years. Lieutenant-Colonel Walter, and Lieutenant and Adjautant 
Dowdall, and Paymaster Feneran are the only officers who came out with the re- 


giment and return with it. 
Navy. 


AppointMENTS.—Comm Walter Reid to the Imaum, 72, receiving ship at 
Jamaica—Lieut G J Malcolm from the Sappho, 12, sloop to the Wellesley, 72, 
flag-ship, of Vice-Admiral the Earl of Dundonald, G CB. on the West India 
station—George A E Ridge to the Archer steam-sloop at Devonport—Midshipman 
Lord Francis Conyngham to the Leander, 50, at Lisbon—Asst-Surg Charles Ede 
to the Assistance, for the Arctic expedition. : 

By the deaths of retired Rear-Admirals Groube and Stupart, Captains W H 
Smith and R Saumarez have succeeded to the retired pay of 20s. per diem; and 
Captains William Morier and George Scott have accepted the retirement of 18s. 

r diem.—The Captain's good service pension, which reverted to the gift of the 
Pirst Lord on the promotion of Sir John Marshall has been bestowed on Captain 


Edward Sparshott. 
Obituary. 


Mapame Tvussaup.—This famous exhibitor of the greatest collection of wax-work 
ever known was a native of Berne, in Switzerland. At the age of six years she 
was sent to Paris to be placed under the care of her uncle, M. Curtius, an eminent 
professor of the fine arts, and artiste to Louis XVI. Instructed by this relative, 
she became a great adept in drawing and modelling, and she had numerous pupils 
among the French noblesse just previously to the revolution of 1789. The unfor- 
tunate Princess Elizabeth, who was so foully murdered by the Jacobins, was one 
of those to whom she imparted her knowledge. Madame Tussaud came to Eng- 
land in 1802; her well-known career there is familiar to every one as an exhibitor 
of the waxen effigies of the heroes and heroines of all ages, whether of een or evil 
fame. Her reputation is unrivalled. Her emporium of characters, historic, lit- 
erary, and criminal, in Baker-street, is of cosmo) lite renown. Madame Tussaud 
several years since published some memoirs of herself, which were by no means 
without interest. The distinguished woman died on the 15th ult., after an illness 
of five days, in her 90th year. 

In the volume of Reminiscences to which we have alluded, Madame Tussaud tells 
us that during her stay with M. Curtius, his house was the resort of many of the 
most distinguished literati and artists of France ; she well recollected Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Dr. Franklin, Mirabeau, and La Fayette ; she was an especial favour- 
ite with Voltaire, who used to pat heron the cheek and tell her what a pretty 
dark-eyed girlshe was. The personal appearance of the cé/ébrites is minutely 
described in Madame Tussaud’s volume. At that time, modelling flowers, 
fruit, &c., in wax, was much in fashion; and to such perfection had this lady 
arrived in giving character and accuracy to her portraits, that, whilst very young, 
to her was contided the task of taking casts from the heads of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Franklin, Mirabeau, and others; her cast from the face of Voltaire was taken only 
two months before he died. The volume of Madame Tussaud’s “ Memoirs and Re- 
miniscences,” is a very curious and interesting book, not only describing the most 
striking events of the old French Revolution, but portrayirg the different charac- 
ters of the period, and painting their costumes with the nicest attention to details ; 
such, indeed, as might be expected from a woman of Madame Tussaud’s turn of ob- 
servation. Many a leader of the Revolution might be “dressed” from her clever 
descriptions, which have more than the exactness of the records of fashions in the 
present day. 

Tue. Rev. W. L. Bowres,—The family from which this distinguished poet, 
whose death we mentioned last week, descended is one of some note. It springs 
from John Bowles, of Bristol, who was living in 1460; and whose great-grandson, 
Rowland Bowles, a volunteer under Sir Thomas Arundel at the siege of Gran, in 
Hungary, in 1595, received on that occasion the honour of knighthood, and the addi- 
tion of the crescent tohis arms. The poetcounted Sir Isaac Newton among his near- 
est relatives ; his own immediate parentage were clergymen for two generations; his 
grandfather was vicar of Brackley, in Northumberland; his father was also in orders; 
1e was himself the eldest of seven children. One of his nephews is the present Mr. 
Justice Erle. William Lisle Bowles (such was the poet’s name) received his edu- 
cation at Winchester School, where he was placed in 1776. In five years he rose 
to be senivur boy of that seminary, and won the particular notice and favour of the 
then master, Dr. Warton. Bowles, while at Trinity College, Oxford, obtained the 
Chancellor's prize for a Latin poem on the siege of Gibraltar. In 1792 he took his 
degree of M.A.; and his father dying, he quitted Oxford, entered into holy orders, 
and became a curate in Wiltshire. In 1797, Mr. Bowles married a daughter of Dr. 
Wake, Prebendary of Westminster, which proved a most fortunate and happy 
union. Lord Somers presented him, soon after his marriage, with the living of 
Dumbledon, in Gloucestershire. In 1803 he was made a prebendary, and after- 
wards canon, of Salisbury Cathedral ; and from Archbishop Moore he obtained the 
rectory of Brem4ill, a beautiful and romantic spot, which he subsequently rendered 
famous in his verse. Brembhilllies near Devizes, and near also to Boweea, seat 








to England in 1829, and her brilliant style of playing ensured her for years 
the ee position in public concerts, Sadie a comtdsochle number of pupils. Her 
soirées given every year were remarkable for a classical selection of music, and 
her annual concert was regerded as one of the events of the season. M 
Dulcken was a universal favourite ; she was intelligent and animated in her con- 
versation. a 

On Thursday the 11th ult., at his residence at Liverpool, Sir George Drink- 
water. He was eldest son of Mr. James Drinkwater, ani deoonntiaen the 
ancient family of Drinkwater, of Bent, in Cheshire. He was born in 1780, and 
was unmarried. He was Mayor of Liverpool in 1830, (his father served in the 
same office in 1810), and on the occasion of presenting the congratulatory address 
from the corporation to William IV., on his Majesty's accession, he received the 
honour of Tenighthood.—In Dorset-square, London, William E. Philli 3, Esq., 
late Governor of the Presidency of Prince of Wales’ Island, in the East Indies.— 
At Southampton, Major Timothy Davies, late of the 34th Regiment —General 
Avitabile, so well known as the Governor of Peshawur, and at Naples for his 
great wealth and building mania at Castel Mare, died lately of apoplexy in the 
splendid mansion which he had just completed. When — by a friend lately 
to make a will, he said he would do so, as he felt he had but 10 years more to live 
—on the 10th day from that he was dead. intestate ; and his relatives, with whom 
he was not over-friendly, came into a large and almost unexpected division of 
spoil.—At Gillingham, suddenly, aged 53, Lieut. 8. Kene, R. N.—Richard B. F. 
Passley, Esq., late captain in the 82d Regiment, and formerly of the 60th Rifles.— 
A vacancy has occurred in the patrgr every the almost sudden death of Lieut. 
John Allen, one of the military knights of Windsor, who died on the 15th ult.,, 
after two hours’ illness. This veteran officer entered the army as Ensign in the 
ist Royals, and afterwards served in the 84th foot in the Peninsula, under the 
Duke of Wellington. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
BAYARD TAYLOR'S NEW WORK ON CALIFORNIA, 
In two vols. 12mo; with coloured Lilustrations, from designs by the author. 

EL DORADO; or, Adventures in the Path of Empire—Comprising a Voyage to Califor- 
nia, via Panama; Life in San Francisco and 7k =, Pictures of the Gold Region and 
Experiences of Mexican Travel. By Bayard Taylor, author of “ Views A-foot,” “Rhymes 

ft 1,” &c. 

——— DICKENS'S HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
No. V. Price6 cents. 


NEW PROSE WORK BY MR. BRYANT, 
In 1 vol. 12mo, $1,25. 


LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER; or, Notes of Things seen in Europe and America- 
By William Cullen Bryant. maylt 





BUILDING SITES, 


N THE SOUND WITHIN FORTY-FIVE MINUTES RIDE FROM THE NEW 
Haven Railroad depot at 27th street. The subscriber offers for sale 200 acres of land— 
which for its many handsome building sites, toge:her with its healthfulness, and great facility 
of ingress and egress to and from the city, give it advantages rarely to be obtained. Ap- 
ply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 
mayll 74 South street. 





EMOVAL—PHILIP ERNST, Professor of Music, and Teacher of the Boehm and 
other Flutes, and the Guitar, respectfully informs his friends and the public in general 
that he has removed to 597 Broadway, near Walker street, New York. may ll 


OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, C 
Ezra Nye.—This Steamer will depart from tie foot of Canal Street, with the Mails for Eu- 
ope, positively on Saturday, 25th May, at 12 o'clock, M. 





or freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort, 
anise” . ; . EDWARD K. COLLINS, 74 South Street. 
rositively no berth can be secured till paid for. may il 





JOHN WILSON, VOCALIST.—Ata meeting of thefriends and admirers of JOHN WIL- 
SON, Vocalist, deceased, held at the Astor House onthe evening of Wednesday, the 24th 
of April, 1850, for the purpose of forming a Committee, and electing a Treasurer and Secre- 
tary to aid in the erection of asuitable Tablet or Monument in the city of Quebec, over the 
remains of the lamented deceased.—The following gentlemen were unanimously appointed 
a Committee for the above purpose, to wit,— 

Peter H. Vandervoort. 

Charles Vandervoort, 

Charles Wilson, 

George Cruikshank, 


Vair Clirehugh 
Wm. F. Brough, 
Alex. Watson, 
John Wiison,. 
James W. Maitland. 
Thereupon, Alexander Watson was unanimously appointed Secretary and Treasurer, for 
the purpose of collecting and soliciting subscriptions. A list of contributions isin the hands 
of each member of the Committee, who is duly authorized to receive subscriptions, to be 
handed over to the Treasurer. 
The meeting then adjourned sine die, subject to the call of the Secretary , who was directed 
to report to the next meeting. By order, 
ALEX. WaTsON, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


4 EXTENSIVE AND WELL KNOWN PROPERTY AT THORNHILL, Yonge 
street, belo: to the estate of Thorneand Parsons, compris mill ,» tan- 
nery, farms with and commodious dwellings, &c., will be offered for sale at 5 
Canada West, on Thursday, 13th June next ensuing. 

Plans and a full description of the above can be seen at the News Room in Cobourg, Kings. 
ton, Montreal, and Quebec ; also in Buffalo, Rochester, Oswego, Albany, New York, and 
Boston, United States, 

Wn. Proudfoot, 


James F tai ; Trustees, 


may 4 








of the Marquis of Lansdowne, and to Sloperton Cottage, the residence of another, 
alas ! now scarcely living poet, the illustrious Moore. he life of Bowles, like that 
of country clergymen in general, has been little diversified by incidents. One of 
the only occasions in which he came before the public in any other than a poetic or 
literary character, was as a magistrate of the county of Wilts, when he did good 
service to the cause of humanity by energetically and effectually remonstrating 
against a sentence of unparalleled severity inflicted by a fellow-magistrate on an un- 
fortunate woman for a very trifling theft. His conduct atthe time met with the ap- 
probation of Lord Lansdowne, then Home Secretary ; as well as with that of every 
thinking and honourable mind. 

Bowles’s first publication was his “ Sonnets,"’ brought out, according to the fash- 

on of the day, in quarto, in 1789. These were followed by “ Verses on Howard’s 
Description of Prisons,” “‘ The Grave of Howard,” and “ The Sorrows of Switzer- 
land.” “ The Spirit of Discovery,”’ probably his best work, came out in 1805. His 
edition of Pope, which gave rise to the celebrated controversy, was published in 
ten volumes in 1810. Bowles in this edition advanced certaindoctrines respecting the 
“ invariable principles” of poetry, which, if admitted, tended to lessen Pope’s reputa- 
tion as a poet. With the truth or fallacy of these principles the whole fame of that great 
poet was connected. Campbell first began the controversy on behalf of Pope ; 
yron also took the same view ; while a host of pamphleteers on both sides of the 
question completely occupied the public attention, and kept alive the literary war- 
fare. After a long contest, the combat may be said to have ended ina drawn battle. 
This renowned dispute, however, did infinite credit to the talent and perseverance 
of Bowles, who disputed the ground inch by inch, and was not dismayed by the 
lofty names and widely-extended fame of some of his antagonists. 
owles wrote much both in verse and prose. His poetry, always good in style 
and pure in sentiment, bears the stamp of a virtuous and retlective mind ; its defi- 
ciency lies in the absence of passion or the stronger emotions of the heart ; it has 
all the elegant evenness and cold correctness of the scholar, but elevation and novy- 
elty of thought are wanting. Nevertheless, the poems of Bowles will ever afford 
pleasure and satisfaction to the reader, whuse kindlier feelings and social affections 
they will not fail to move and engage in their favour. The prose contributions to 
literature of Mr. Bowles are very valuable. His “ History of Bremhill,” his “ His- 
tory of Lacock Abbey,” and last, not least, his delightful, “ Hermes Britannicus,” 
are works which alone would establish for him a lasting reputation. In private life 
Mr. Bowles was much beloved: he was a man thoroughly amiable and virtuous ; 
the pleasantness of his manner, and the varied extent of his information, gave a 
charm to his society which few could resist, and which made him a universal fa- 
vourite. Brembhill, his charming residence, formed a centre of attraction to a cir- 
cle which included some of the highest inrank and the greatest in talent of the age. 
To numbers, indeed, high and low, came with heartfelt sorrow the news, some years 
ago, that this gentle poet was gradually sinking, under the accumulation of years, 
into a state of mental and bodily imbecility. From that condition the Rev. Canon 
never rallied : he died on the 13th ult., inthe 88th year of his age. Bowles may 
be truly lamented as a poet of many virtues, and “ to each tine feeling true.” 

Lieut-Generat Sir James Baruurst, K.C.B.—This eminent officer was 
the son of the late Dr. Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich, by his wife Grace, the sister 
of Henry Charles, Lord Castlecoote. He entered the army in 1794, as Ensign in 
the 70th Foot, and served in Gibraltar, the West Indies, Egypt, the campaign in 
Poland, the sieges of Stralsand and Copenhagen. He was afterwards in the Pen- 
insula, and was present at the battles of Voleia, Vimiera, Corunna, Talavera, and 
Busaco. He also filled the office of Military Secretary to the Duke of Wellington. 
He was latterly Governor of the garrison of Berwick. General Bathurst was cre- 
ated a Knight Commander of the Bath in 1831. He married, in 1815, Caroline, 
elder danglter of the first Earl of Castle Stuart. Sir James died on the 13th ult., 
aged 68, atthe residence of his kinsman, the Rev. E. Bathurst, M.A., of Kilworth, 
Beauchamp, Leicestershire. 

WILLIAM Beer, a well-known savan, was a native of Prussia, and brother of 
the famous author of “Le Prophéte.” William Beer early in life served in the 
army ; but, having attained the rank of lieutenant, he quitted the pride and pomp 
of war for the peaceful occupation of assisting his father in his business as a mer- 
chant, and of ovesin his leisure hours to the study of astronomy and the acquire- 
ment of other scientific knowledge. He became, in time, one of the first astrono- 
mers of the age. His celebrated Map of the Moon, ‘‘ Mappa Selenographica,” con- 
structed by him and Meedler, received the approbation of most of the learned men 
and societies of Europe. The Paris Academy of Science awarded their Lalande 
prize to the authors. Teer. Beer and Meedler jointly published many oe emi- 
nent works, among them the “General Compared Selenography.’’ M. Beer ob- 
tained honours and crosses from various Sovereigns of Europe; and his 
adherence to his own government, in his position of Sronici al Councillor, im 1848, 
procured for him a seat in the First Prussian Chamber. He was also Vice-Presi- 


dent of the Chamber of Commerce of P*rlin. M. Beer died recently at Berlin, 
at the age of 53. 


MADAME DULCKEN.—We regret to announce the death of Madame Dulcken, 
pianiste to her Majesty, who expired at her residence in Harley-street, on the 12th 
ult., inher 38th year, leaving a husband and six children to lament her premature 
decease. She was suffering for some time from abscess in the ear, and a final at- 
tack of delirium proved fatal in a few hours. Madame Dulcken was a Malle. 
David, and a sister of the celebrated violinist David, of Leipsic. She first went 


am oyd 
Toronto, 27th April, 13850. may4—7t 


SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC, 


AVE OPENED, AT 335 BROADWAY, directly opposite the Broadway Bank, corner 
of Anthony Street, a new Restaurant and Oyster Saloon, pronounced to be the most 
superb and ae Ging ot i kind in the ony Ky + wih Se coe 
ment twenty elegantly fitted supper apartments for ies an ntlem: may desire 
tosup onthe d ifeect of the The whole premises, covering one ny be | 











fou 
fee t of ground, enables them to offer superior accommodations. Th it the 
of gentlemen who may uesire to breakfast, dine, or sup. ~ ap att 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

HE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXGIBITION is now o at the N Gall 
T Broadway, opposite Bond Street, from 9, A. M. until 10, P.M. - ne es 
Admittance 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2 cents. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
PRICE ONLY 10 CENTS. 
WASHING DAYS AS THEY ARE, AND AS THEY MAY BECOME. 
BY H. TWELVETREE. 
ROFESSOR of the art and science of Washing, and sole proprietor for the United State. 
of the washing plan by which a family’s six weeks wash may be done before breakfasy 
at an expense of less than 6 cents, making washing days (the dread of married men) as 
quiet as other days. Warranted not to injure the most delicate fabric. May be had of an: 


bookseller, or sent by mail on receipt of the price in a post paid letter addressed to H. 
TWELVETREE, Room 23, No, 80 Nassau Street, New York. ap 20—4t 


NEW YORK ATHENZUM, 
661 BROADWAY, 

OPPOSITE BOND STREET AND ADJOINING THE STUYVESANT INSTITUTE, 
In view of the great want that hes been so long felt to exist in this city of some Institution 
to which Merchants, Citizens, and Foreign Residents — have access, for the purpose of 
reading the Literary, Scientific, and Political Journals and Magazines of Europe, as well 
those of the United States, the undersigned came to the determination of supplying this 
eratum, and for that purpose they have leased the spacious ground floor of the building erected 
for the New York National Aca emy of Design and Gallery of Fine Arts, si in 4 
opposite Bond Street, and adjoining the Stuyvesant Institute. This room is 140 
le and 50 feet in width, well ted and thoroughly ventilated. It is and 
will be hereafter known as the ** New York Athenweum.”? ; me 

The Institution will be conducted on such or, s that it cannot fail to the 
objects which its promoters have in contemplation. They confidently 
outline of their plan. A location has been selected in the y pa kes pon 6 eae with a view 





av 27—6t 








to quiet and retirement, 2s well as convenient proximity to Literary and 
Mercantile portion of the community. It has also been bo mind, that during the busi- 
ness portion of the day, to those engaged in Mercantile , reading is almost out of the 

estion, and that, whilst the Atheneum will afford at of the day to the Literary 


aracter the means of recreation, it will be adapted to the Merchant when the 
cares and anxieties of business have subsided, and are succeeded by hours of and 
quiet, so conducive to the enjoyment of ¢ advantages of such an institution, and of which 
he will be thus enabled to avail himself in ate of his own dwelling. 

The Reading Room will be titted up ima style of elegance magnificence, su or to 
any thing of the kind ever before at this country. The Projectors believe that « 
due regard to its appearance will not belooked upon in the t of luxury and extravagance 
but as indispensab|y necessary tothe ease and comfort of the subscribers. This is a rew 
feature, hitherto overlooked im Reading Rooms, it being deemed sufficient to supply the ma- 
terials of reading, without any to the convenience or comfort of the reader when en- 

in reading for any length of time. To carry ovt their views, one of the first artists and 
esigners has been eng! to decorate the room, and make such general arrangements as 
refined taste and adaptation to the end proposed may suggest. Another room of large di- 
ions, and hand ly = up, pened weay op wy aio it, and appropriated exclusively 

to conversation, so as not to interrupt the er in the adjo room. 4 4 

The rincipal feature, however, of the Institution is the Reedin Department, which Rss | 
com all the leading Journals of the United States, Canada, California, England, Ire 
Scotland, e, Germany, Russia, 5 , Italy, and other countries of Europe; beg = 
with the East and West Indies, the Sandwich Yslands, and in fact, every pay tir maf 
civilised globe. The numerousliterery and illustrated papers, of a humorous oni se 
character, which the talent of land, France, and Germany is constantly sending forth, 
with all the Quarterly and Monthly Periodicals of importance, Willconstitute,an attraction 4 
be found in noother room in this city, or the United States Nothing will be bg 
render the Atheneum the Ne Plus Ultra of such Institutions, improving « 
itself from time to time, asit shall be sustained by the liberal su pport of : e oes 

In conclusion, all the Proprietors ask is, that the undertaking may be duly pa ane 
that they may meet with such a se as will enable them to carry ou any | a 4 
credit to themselves and satisfaction to their subscribers. The ——, | now “i io 
of the Mechanics, undergoing ie  Seeeenery pernions ocr sabeciotion a 

ri i scribers. > terms 
lose env that wi Subscription Book is now open in one of the rooms of the building. 


New York, Marth 1, 1850. J. MASON & CO. 


Approving of the enterprise submitted in the foregoing Circular, we cordially commend i 








W cllizens. 
ae ROS Sec emnew cieinees. vast Brown, Fred’k Schuchardt, 
Ww. monds. Ww. C. Pickersgill, Leopold Bierwith, 
M. H. Grinnell,’ Shepherd Knapp, H. A. De Rham, 
Francis P. Sage, Charles M. Leupp, J. Cottenet. 
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BUROPEAN EXPRESS OFFICE. 
McNICOL & CO., 38 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
‘ weekly at this agency for all parts of Great Britain and France 
Packages woke, Periodicals, Newspapers, &c., attended to eitherin quantity or single 
copies. 


urchases made in France and England, ap 20 
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LAST WEEK OF 


BAYNE’S PANORAMA OF A VOYAGE TO EUROPE. 

. VA ROOMS, Broad ? 
ONE pvEey BV eRING AS ann OnnarT HALL, MINER 2 Ss, = way 
Fen, ome eames 


urope> 
tae the beh ges), oad ending with a ficent view of 
5 illuminated, both banks Rh 
exhibited in Boston for 47 and since in the cities 


d 
= of Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
children under 12, 15 Cents 





Washington, to upwards of persons. Admission 25 Cents, 
Doors open at 6 1-2; eines aber 7 $4. An exhibition on Wednesdays and Satur 
day afternoons at 3 o’clock. ap) 4—4t 








TRE ART OF MAKING FLOWERS IN WAZ. 


rece ved from England, begs to inform the ladies of New 
eteeitiscierent to wach the above Geautifal process. It may be acquired in 
few lessons. Specimens may be seen, and terms known on application at Mrs, 


avery 
Black’s, 12 Union Sqnare ap 27 








MERCY'’S DREAM. 
ENGRAVED FROM THE CELEBRATED PICTURE, 
By D. Huntineton, Ese. 


SUBSCRIBER'S PRINT FoR 1850. 


BER to the PHILADELPHIA ART-UNION, for the present year 

"Gibeesiee s ine copy of the above—besides a share in tt owing of Prize Certifi 

eates, which entitle holders to make their own selections of Paintings or other Works of Art 
Subscriptions received by WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 


ap! 13—4t* 353 Broadway. 





APPLY EARLY!! FOR THE 
NEW WORK BY MBS. ELLIS. 


Author of “‘ Social Distinction; or, Hearts and Homes,” &c., &c., in semi-monthly numbers 
Price 25 cents. 


THE MORNING CALL, by MRS. ELLIS. 


A Tas._e Boox of LITERATURE AND ArT. 

Opening with a new work of Fiction descriptive of domestic life, from her admifed pen 
Tales and sketches, by the abiest authors of the day, appear in its pages, illustrated witt 
engravings by the most eminent modern artists ; embracing everything that can interest the 
Mother, the Wife, and the Daughter; in connection with the fine arts and elegant literature 

Now ready, Nos.1 to 6, 
JOHN TALLIS & CO., 
16 John Street, New York, and London, and all Booksellers. 
ap) 13—4t 


. UNDERWOOD, grateful for the petronage she has received for several years 

=. store, 186 Fulton Street, begs to inform her friends and the public that she has re- 
moved to 109 Canal Street, between Church Street and West Broadway, where she continues 
to carry on the Gilding and Picture Framing business, &c., and solicits the continuance of 








their favours. ap 20—2t 
McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. McSymon Francis MacDonacop, 
ap! 6 





YAL LYCEUM, TORONTO.—Mr. Besnard having leased this recently erec 
oy veat, and commodious Theatre, announces his intention of LETTING it for paslods to 
suit Artists visiting Toronto, now the seat o, 


to nn in 
Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD, No. 55 King Street West, — » he 
jan t 





GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 
WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 289 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
HE POWER OF MUSIC, ted by W. S. Mount, executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 
by l5inches. Each copy, plain $300. Colored, $5 00. 
MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS! acompanion picture to the above, by the same artists, Same 
size. Each copy, plain $300. Colored, $5 00. 

No other Engravings have ever so much popularity and excited the admiration of 

every beholder as the above beau’ productions of the American Teniers. 

GENERAL VIEW OF NIAGARA FALLS, painted by R. de Trobriant. 
colored, $300. This is the most interesting view ever published. 

VIEW AND =< OF THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, a after nature b 
Wells. Each copy $1 00. mary ’ 

VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS AND SCENERY IN THE 
United States of America. Drawn by Aug. Kollner, lith. by Deroy in Paris. 

The Five numbers now published contain 30 views, comprising Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Savetog. Springs, Niagara Falls, Mount Vernon, Tomb o' Gee. Geor e Washington, ke., 
&e. ho r, containing 6 plates, plain $200. Colored, $5 00. the views may be 
had separately. 

Jast published, a beautiful 


sieuisenngr! Hew 


Each copy, 


Bp ty = of JENNY LIND, painted from life by Magnus 
the Swedish Nightingale ever published. Each copy, plain 





Mesars. Goupil, Vibert, « Co., res tfully inform the public that have always on 
hand the iargest sasortmont of French, Hing -gad German prints to be ~t\~ —y 
den ta dn Wow Wak iene ak to their publicati ere. % mech 16 





THE HUNTINGTON GALLERY 
S NOW OPEN at the Art-Union Buildings, 497 Broadway, from9 A. M. tilll0 P.M. The 
} BAM Fs, Mer r hristiana and i 


in the T Romen Pood ” Alms Giving—and e than 1 
the Eighth, Lady Jane ‘ower, Roman Penitent, more 
other works. Single ion 25 cents; season tickets 50 cents. Catalogue 12 1-2 cents. 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


B LE’sS HYPERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
oS ELLISHING THE HAIR. 


ing Certificate, from Dr. Winslow Lewis, one o the most eminent Physicians of Boston 
Tdi chow the estikationin which i CEE dh aa toca eiag tae alg of cae 
busi Boston, Feb, 15, 1847. 
reparation invented by you for the hair, has been extgnsively 
used in my family, and they give it the decided preference over all othe r compositions of the 
It invigorates and beautifies the hair, clears the skin of all impurities, without 
any ultimate deleterious effects, which are so frequently the result of many well 
patented compounds. * * * WINSLOW LEWIS. 
indispensable article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
abon of the hair free from dandriff and out Fer children, it lays the foundation 
ofa FT om | of hair. 


BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 
This delightful ar icle is totally different and far superior to anythi t invented for shav 
. The base of it is derived os the Amole, or “ soap plant” of C ria, an article used 
the natives of that country for washing ; thus, the use of strong alkali, so hurtful to the 
pA is avoided. Its ve le and Seereeas properties have the purest and most seating 
effects on the skin,—it soothes and alla: tation, and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, whic 
does not dry on the face. Itisa dec luxury to be shaved with this incomparable soap. 
Itis done up in elegant style, calculated either for the dressing case of the “ rough and 
ready” traveller, or the toilet of the most fastidious connoisseur. 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIRYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 


cati imples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 
and Blooming "ia equalyeffeacious in protecting the skin from the hot suns of summer 
and a of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to bé found at the 
toilet 


Mr. Wm. Bogle,—Sir : The 


of fi 

the above have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
mf. anything invented; but, if not found to prove so, on trial, the money, in all 
cases, willbe by my Agents. 


WILLIAM BOGLE, Proprietor, 
2771 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
t the United States 
ne we tad, clan, of the Principal Druggists in every Town throughou ghar 





TORONTO—CANADA WEST. 
AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 
ROBERT STANTON. 

WELLINGTON STREET—OPPOSITE THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 





January, 1850. 
Cc. J. HOLT'S 
“Uy ‘ottled SOAPS, for Domestic, Fulling, and other ring purposes. 
Seern y ist Jane Street, In boxes of S0 pounds and upwards, is. 
by Chester Drigee 681 Broadway,C. S. Benson, 2/7 Bleecker pepe, 3a 
, Greenwood 6o., corner Broadway and Broome, and other —. 
cers. 





MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


NO, 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


H. E. Montcomenrie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. 


BDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT 
58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 343 Broadway. 
LATE ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and German Books. Together with 
all American works of interest. The 


jan 19—ly 





my i3—ly 





rks Library has lately received a valuable ac- 
cession of English books, another invoice fi Paris, which are the t work on 
» by Denon, &e. ; de Versailles, 16 volumes, folio ; ire de Art. 

4 , folio, &e., &c., and a select collection of modern + aan at 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF PINE ARTS. 


HE EXHIBITION of Paintings b: Artists of the above School at the room over the hal! 
of the Church of Divine Unity, piobwer, between Spring and Prince streets, will re 
main open until further notice, from 10 o’clock, a. M., until 10 o’clock, p.m. Admission25 
cents. Season tickets 0 cents. Catalogues 12 1-2 cents. 


JOHN 
Vv ng 


ples laid m 
MR HOWS has 
which his “ 


« 8. HOWS will receivea limited number of private pupils desirous 
m ves in the art of Public Speaking and » upon the princi- 


alse made an arrangement to take chargo ofa few Family Classes, in 


will be used as a text-book. 
terms, &c., apply ta Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors south of 
sept 


For 
Bleecker street. 
LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 


119 FULTON STREET 
JDSON & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
Looking Glasses, and would respectfully inform the subscribers of the ALBION tha; 
they are prepared to frame the presentation Plate for this year in every variety of taste, a; 
short notice, on reasonable terms ‘ an uf 


COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 
Tx undersigned rewpectfully informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 
has opened a Branch of his Coal Yard at 95 Sixth Aanons, lonpacts 8th Street), where he 
intends keeping for family use the various kinds and sizes oal ; viz. Peach Orc , 
Lehigh, White Ash, and Liverpool Orrel adapted for the RANGE, FURNACE, GraTE, orStove 
None but best qualities wili be kept for sale, suitable for family use. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 
402 Washington Street, between 
jan 19—ly 








965 Sixth Avenue, 
Hubert and 


EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecarles Hall, Lon- 
don, attends at his Office as usual, and may be consulted in future during the following 
hours. SOCENG. suocsreoneresvvesewsseesonee sorneooe Bi cool fe 

MecccccccccccscccsccoscccescccesccccsSsccctilleoses 


BOVGMEEG ccccces sascacccce cccsccccqoceccccset cocctlllccec8 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan5—ly 


HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would callthe attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for ous, comprians every variety in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establi: nts in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them =~ | for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of and 
descriptions can recei per Harps repaired, strings, kc. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


Pent 8th Street, and 











THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H‘*s obtained among Physicians generally, hasdrawa fromaneminent 4d very distir 

guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 

le trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TESTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Soteay, &e. 

“T have carefully examined and in many cases ribed the medicine which you pre- 

sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“Tt has long been a desid m with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
renee which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
eltzer Aperient. 

“Tn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and_ bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
ose. i medicine of much 
value. 


merits: a sing 





persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a 
The —~ with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed } GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 

No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
New York, March ist, 1848. 


To Mr. James Tarrant.” 
Prepared and sold wholesale and roll, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ty, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. in- O Charleston. Hendrickson, yavannah Sickles & 
Co. = st., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
Tu COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES oN Lives, whether single or joint, 

to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. 
ables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
with any re to safety admit of. : 

exact of its re: iegeniines scnanalty p blished by the Company and 

forwarded to all who may be interested. 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 

that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearly 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which {and this is 
nearly os solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such ents as they may have made, and it further e' ee to purchase 
petiein for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums hove been paid 











reon, 











Three-fou i ofits realized in the Bra 
. e fou this BE the profits re Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
pain of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
olicies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE, 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 
Age. | Annual = Yearly | Quarterly| Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly| Quarterly 
Premium.! Premium. | Premium. Premium.| Premium. | Premium. 
Sa ein ses @€ fe 6 €& 2284 sehsk a a? : 
20 117 47; 019 1 09 9 20 Fe 015 4 0 7 1 
25 22 9 1 1 10 Oil 2 2 114 7 om a] 0 9 1 
% |29 383;,15 32 012 10 » . «2 a oa 010 6 
3% }21 7/18 ol4 9 35 26 4 82% 2a o 

















Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 


Office and Agencies. 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary 
33 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850. ap! 20 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
7 COMPANY continues to insur? against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to us, and is 
in our opinion entitled to the highest eredit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 


JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
JOHN J. PALMER 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN PUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
[Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank FoR THE WipOW aND THE ORPHAN.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
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NEW YORE. 
John S, Palmer, Aquila G. Pt 
James Boorman, Fanning C. Tucker, 
George Barclay. Bache McEvers, 
nn Beer ain 
Se ; Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
BaLTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, Seusnel Heine, 
ish, H.B.M. Consul enry ‘any, 
Deanit Mellvaia, Lessa Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher. Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S, Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphieis containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal cuamlapes, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
{should any such arise} or otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 

nited States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Stree 
connected with the Society’s operations in America is AR abe 
ble advantage ef promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, ment, &c. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., at 71 Wall S' and at the Office 
Agencies, All communications to be addressed to 


of the different Local Boards and 
J. LEANDER STARR, General —- 5 
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scrutiny. Wit 
nished with them 


WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New orme 
Dic the unprecedented success atoning his treatment ahie” Parious (iia - 
A m confidence of u 

nted with him and his mild mode of treatin ain 

patients in the first class of societ bd ot Be 

TirtciaL Eves, to call upon him, having just fn 

and new mae, wien he will insert 80 as to resemble the natural or. test 
the arrangements he has made for a regular supp! , the Faculty will be fur. 

A paniphiet 











THE BYE. 
blic 


berto 
to refer such of the afflicted who 





eye, to numes 
are in want of Are 
4 most beautiful selec 


he invites those who ' 
tio - 
and defy the strictest 


, and 
mported from Paris 


upon tow terms. Office hours 9 to 3. , with remarkable cureg 








be received after 


moderate rates. 


over all, and 350 horse power, B. R, Matthews, {formerly of the Great ‘om. 
mander, is intended to sail regularly from NEW YORK to GLASGOW about the midd] 
of every alternate month, viz: 7 
From New Yorkin May, July, September, November, and January, and 
~— ys a in ye June, Aug 
1¢ first departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to Glasgow. j 
to take place on Saturday, th i Saaigenenp Pointed 


cabin passage, fifty-five dollars; steward’s fee included. 
No steerage passengers 
Theserates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, 
Carries a Sur, 





by Dr. W., can be had gr ly at his mai ch 9—6¢ 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
[HE powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons re; ster, 1609 tong 


estern, | Cc 


ust, October, December, and February. 


ne 18th inst., at 12 o’clock, noon. 


Goods for shipment 
Thursday evening, the 16th inst. pment cannot 


Cabin passage, ninety dollars, Second 


en. 
which will be supplied on board at 
n. 





The State rooms for first second cabin p gers are lly large, c di 

and well ventilated. oni 
For freightor passage, applv to ' 
may 1 J. McSYMON, 1 Beaver Street, ' 





No berth can be 


ABE ATIG 45000:00000000 cedcecbeness 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, 
has been taken in their construction, as also in 
and their accommodations for passenge' 
pessage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State Rooms, 


The owners of these shi 
elry. Precious Stones, or 
thereof therein expressed. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
the ships composing this line are the— 


ATLANTIC. ......cccccccccccccccccsescrccccccceccessssORpt, West, 
PACIFIC.....ccsceecsecssoescseccscccscccccccsscecsssesCapt, NYO, 
AROTIC.000.cccccccscce soccccccccccsccccccccccscccccesOOpt. LUce. 
BALTIC...... oases seeeeeeeeeceesesscnccsosssecesessOapt, Comstock. 


eee eeeecceseccee Capt. Grafton 

eve 

their Engines, to ensure strength pe fd oo 
rs are unequalled for comfort or elegance. Price of 


secured until paid for. 
EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 74 South Street, 


For freight or passage, apply to 













or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool, 
The Atlantic will leave ..........0e0.New ZamRrocecsscoosces MEM 27th, 1850. 
™ o a Meseesategee, y= seecccessscees May 15th, “ 
** Pacific _ crccesceesceee NOW YOrK.ccceseeeceese May 25th, “ 
om le ° seeeesseesceesLiVerpOOl ...-eeceeeeeeeJune 12th, 
«Atlantic 63 seeceesecsemesNew York ... ocene a - 
ag - “ i + omed UNE » 
“Pacific se ose -- June 2%h, “ 
sig aa S se eeenseeees sels verpool +eJuly 17th, “ 
An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 


will not be accountable ‘for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 
etals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefore, a: xy value 
9— 





SRITISH 


French, 
and after the 1st 
will recewe Forei, 


port side. 


Europa..... 


Niagara.... 
do 


All Letters and 


German, and other Foreign 
January next ; 


gn British 
wharfon Me , Tuesday, and We each week, 
pect onthe toch December” 





socccccvcccccccoscssoo NOW LOFK ..00e. 


Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool.......++++««s8120 
in second do 


Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrics. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
Goods will be admitted into the United States in British ships on, 
therefore, the British and North American Mail ' 
Goods in common with British Goods, according to priority of arrival at t 
commencing with the sailing from Liver 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 





Captains. 
ceeeseoes .C. H. E. Judkins OTTER. pc cccccccccccccccccce W. J.C. Lang 
cecceeeccecovees -A. Ryrie AMAIA... sesereeees eoecccccccese ..J. Stone 
occccecoccee ..-N. Shannon | Canada... ry Wm. Harrison 
ssseeeeseetecees Mme @ Lott | Cambria... Sncccccccccccescceds AED 


CGaledonia........W. Douglas. 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 


From 
sececcececessecesecces NOW Vork.......... Wednesday.....April 17th 


AMECTICA...0. 000 .cceceeececesseee+BOBtON ...4..000.+0++ Wednesday....-May Ist. 


svecccececccsccsees NOW York ..........Wednesday....May 8th. 
MT seeeseeeseees- Wednesday....May 15th. 
+++» Wednesday....May 22d. 


do do Or cccvccccccccccccccct® 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be charged on spore bepend an amount for persenal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on . 


JR. 


E. CUNARD, 
88 Broadway. 





by the Bri 


STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE. 


HE COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 
on Friday, 2ist December, and will take goods fortranshipment for New York or Boston 
and N.A. Royal Mail 


»& to 
Orfor ad information to 


7 c. MAC 14 Water street, Liverpool. 
2 E. ‘ARD, Jr., 38 Bomnawee- 





Ships. 
New Worild...... 
West Point..... 










Garrick. 
Cambridge 
These 


tuality in the days 


A 


T''srranges for the 


month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


oc ccolnl it. ..+-e00+e July 6.... Nov. 6, 
.W. Hi. Alien,..... oo ell. 


OTA...cccccee os 
et 


shi 
perience. Their cabin accomm: 
convenience, and they 


nts for the ships Oxford 
ambridge, and New Yor 


Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, NELL ME eat Bow World, 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


of the several Lines o fPackets between,New York and Liverpool have 
‘ir from each port on the 1st, 6th, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every 


From New York. 

.+-Mar. 6 

eooll |. ..-96.......26 
16 wit! heater 1. 


eeeeeee 


From Liverpool. 


Aug 21..Dec 21..Apr 21 
May 1 
oo ookh 
16 
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000 ce DPrccesceDscesee 26 
Oct 1. Feb 1..June1 
cece WB. coos . 
Delano . 0000000sB.c0cccct sD coecccec® | occcethe +21. 21 
oe Pe BOR. cosvescce chbscccecccchhocces scold Feces 2B... 2B. 0 0 8 
«Cropper... .eeereeeeesIG..eeeeeeelG...-..+016 | Nov 1..Mar 1. July 1 
oes COPTMBR » 00000000000 000s BeccccccccDbecccccceD Looveckbecoscsdboccoocclh 
Montezuma.........-Lowber.......+. .Oct. 1.....Peb. 1...June 1 |.....16......16...0.+-21 
H Clay..... ccc EAOWIOME, 2000 ceccccccs DorsecccceBeeceec06s8 | ccc ccRbeose ceMbeccccedl 
John. Guibdly..... Ghighey........c0cc1.sssAb.csece, 1... decd focose 26 ° 
Oxf Good 


Dee 1..Apr 11..Augl 
eeeell. a ld 
Beecsses 16. ....16 


ese MANSON. ... 0.00004 16.206 - 0-16... 000 16 


Vere eoveesee NOV Le... Mar 2. . July 11202001 





are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 


ations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 


Price of to Live: eobecrsoccececcesQhOD 

« weal weenccecccccecccecdean 
Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia 
GOODHUE & CO. or CH MARSHALL, N. ¥ 


or ° 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Joha R. Skiddy, 


ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 


GRINNE , N.Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 


Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garric 
sil " - - POFFORD TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 


s . 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
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yas line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following 
ceed each oth 

York on the 8th and 24th of every month, 
on the ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


on. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
and Senore. Neither | the captains nor owners 
may mg or packages, sent by them, 

ply 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
ships, which will suc ~ 


ed, sailing punctually from New 
nd auth of every 1 Soe ett eacn on the 13th and 28th, and Portsmouth 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. . = eet ie‘ 
; 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 58)June t. 28, eb. 2, 
Scriaaeune’ tewat’ Mere SSP™ og von, say JS Noy. 18) March 1; 
8. Oct, 8, e 
Victor nem een, | th 2k,” 2M Ang. 13, Dee. 13, April 15 
Hendrik Hudson, Pratt, - July 8, Noy. 8, March)” | 2, ae 
Marg. Evans, Tinker, Me, FOR, Be an Sept as" = 6 ey) 
eo 4 e r je Dy 
Sen aree new, Griewold [ANE og?“ 24,” aalOct. 13, Feb. 13, June 
and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
These ships are all of the first clase, ed e7,. Wines, Stores, kc., are of the best descrip- 


$75, outward, for each adult, without wines 

of these packets will be responsible for letters, 

unless regular Bills of feeding are signed therefor. Ap- 
OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y- 

and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on th 
1st of each month, as follows :— 








ion lgueny eth Feb 
ST DENIS ; agnegecccosceey ‘ebruary, 
ter. Ist May........00..0+- ¢ 16th June, 
Howe, mas! om ist ay ith Getober, 
ST. NICHOL wel arc 
b th July, 
Everleigh, master. = November, 
BALTIMORE, 16th April, 
master. 16th August 
pence pc PO { 16th December, 
ONEIDA 16th May, 
Funck, master. Ist August.... fee Sepromber, 
all of the first cl eo sri ee in he wede. The 
ships are ret c commanded by men of experien 
—s - is $100 without or Aa 


PrGoods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any xpos but those actually 


& HINCKEN, A 
Sor "3a Wallet: 





Ww. 





YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 





